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THE WARTIME INSTITUTE 


of the AHEA, called to strengthen the home for war and 
postwar living, will be reported. At this conference— 
unique in Association history—there will, of course, be 
speeches on critical social and economic problems by 
leaders in the various fields. 


THE DOZEN WORK GROUPS 


into which the Institute delegates will separate for the 
afternoon sessions will bring forth much helpful materia! 
which we shall pass on to you in September. The rich 
experiences of home economists who have been carefully 
selected by the 50 affiliated home economics associations 
will be exchanged—and will be strung together for you 
like bright beads for a necklace. 


AHEA’S ACTION PROGRAM 


will also be laid before you. Delegates will not be content 
to point out perils that environ the family but will also 
chart for home economists what they can DO about those 
perils—as individuals and as local, state, and national 
groups. 


SOMETHING OF THE COLOR 


of a working conference, of being housed three to a room 
in a co-ed dormitory, of trooping across the campus to 
meals and meetings, will be added for the record, as will 
also reports of the year’s work of the Association’s officers, 
committees, departments, and divisions and of their 
programs for the months to come. 


TIPS FOR STATE ASSOCIATIONS 


as to ways of managing similar Wartime Institutes will be 
another product of this June session in Maryland. 
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a the 69 tested recipes in 
this latest collection, perfected by 
the Pet Milk Experimental Kitch- 
ens, you will find those for meat- 
extenders and meat alternates 
— vegetable-extenders — fruit-ex- 
tenders and many others. 

Every effort has been made to 
have the preparation of the dishes 
as simple as possible, and in plan- 
ning the menus included in the 
book, special attention has been 
given to combining dishes which 


best fit together, not only pecause 
of their nutritional value, but be- 
cause of the work involved. 

The recipes— perfected to take 
full advantage of all the qualities 
of Irradiated Pet Milk —make fine- 
flavored, milk-rich, vitamin D-rich 
food that is highly nourishing and, 


at the same time, costs less because _ 


Irradiated Pet Milk costs less gen- 
erally than ordinary milk—much 
less than cream. Your request for 
a copy will be welcomed. 


City 


I teach (subjects) 


— Address 


Home Economics Department, PET MILK COMPANY 
1448f Arcade Building, St. Louis, Missouri 

| Please send me, free of charge, one copy of “Wartime-Ration Recipes 
For Delicious Meals.” 


school (grade) 


ac State 


(Fill in complicely. Offer limited to residents of Continental U.S.) _ 
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Lippincott Home Economics 
Junior and Senior High School 


You and Your Clothes 


Bazxter-Laizke: This new high school clothing text is a completely rewritten, 
reorganized, reillustrated, and reset edition based on the authors’ earlier text, 
MODERN CLOTHING. $1.88 


Our Food 
Our Clothing 
Our Home and Clothing 


Bazter-J ustin-Rust: The three textbooks in this new series offer a complete and 
balanced introductory program in home economics. Each book is complete 
within its particular area of home economics and each is independent of the other 


two books in the series. Each $1.20 

ART IN HOME AND DRESS by Trilling-Williams. . . . $2.20 

BOYS WILL BE MEN by Burnham-Jones-Redford................... 2.00 


ELEMENTS OF INTERIOR DECORATION by Whiton } 
FOOD AND FAMILY LIVING by Gorrell-McKay-Zuill | 
FOODS WORKBOOK by Gorrell-McKay. . . 
HOME AND FAMILY LIVING by Justin-Rust.... - 2.20) 
IF YOU PLEASE! by Allen-Briggs........... e | 
SHARING HOME LIFE by Bazter-J ustin-Rust. .. . | 
SIMPLIFIED NURSING—Revised by Dakin-Thompson. . 2 


LIPPINCOTT 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
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Texts For Your Classes... 


College 


Textile Fibers and Their Use — Revised 


Hess: The latest revision of this “best seller’ in the home economics field offers 
fuller treatment, new illustrations, greater emphasis on consumer problems. 
This book offers a thorough basis for any course in textiles given in the wartime 


training programs. $3.00 


Fabrics Revised 


Denny: The 1942 edition of FABRICS records the changes brought about by 
wartime needs, is uptodate, more complete, more useful than ever. Special 
emphasis has been placed on the importance of fibers and on industrial and 


mechanical fabries. $2.50 
CLOTHING— Revised by Latzke-Quinlan . . .. $8.50 
COSTUME THROUGHOUT THE AGES- Revised by Evans .... 3.50 
FAMILY FINANCE by Bigelow. . 3.50 
FOOD FOR THE FAMILY by Wilmot- Batjer. 3.00 
HOME MANUALS SERIES 
Clothing for Women-—Revised by Baldt 3.50 
Food Purchasing for the Home by Blinks-Moore.......... 3.50 
Home and Community Hygiene by Broadhurst . 50 


House and Home by Gray 
Housewifery by Balderston 
| THE HOUSE by Agan. . 


COMPANY 


NEW YORK ATLANTA DALLAS 
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Home Economics 
Teachers are Meet- 
ing the Extraordi- 
nary Demands of 
Today’s Curriculum 
with 


THE HOME ECONOMICS SERIES 


All eight booklets are ready for imme- 


diate shipment, bringing information, 


reality, and color to every elass that 
uses them. They cover 1) nutrition, 
2) consumer facts, 3) care of children, 
4) home nursing, 5) family relations, 
6) grooming, 7) textiles, 8) vocations. 
Edited by Mrs. Helen Judy Bond, 
each booklet is written by an expert 
in its field; each has a list price of 44 


cents. 


The Following Basic Texts 
Emphasize Nutrition, Con- 
sumers, Personal Efficiency 


HARRIS AND HENDERSON 
LET’S STUDY FOODS 


$1.68 


FOODS 


$1.76 


CRAIG AND RUSH 


CLOTHES WITH CHARACTER 
$1.40 


MATTHEWS 


THE HOUSE AND ITS CARE 


$1.76 


HARRIS AND HUSTON 


THE NEW HOME ECONOMICS 
OMNIBUS $1.76 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
34 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


MICHIGAN STATE 
COLLEGE 


Diviston or Home Economics 


Graduate Session 


June 22 to July 30 
Special Courses 


Wartime Nutrition Problems, Food Con- 
servation, Advanced Home Management, 
Parent Education, Consumer Buying, Child 
Development, Institution Marketing, Tailor- 
ing, Techniques in Clothing and Textiles, 
Crafts, Vocational and Educational Guid- 
ance, Evaluation in Home Economics, Cur- 
ricula in Home Economics. 


Regular Summer Quarter for 
Graduates and 
Undergraduates 

June 22 to September 3 


For further information write 
Dean of Home Economics 


East LANSING MICHIGAN 


The Drexel Institute of Technology 
School of Home Economics 


SUMMER SESSION 


June 28 to August 8 


featuring 


Three Weeks’ Seminars in Nutrition, 
School Lunch Room Problems, Nursery 
and Play School Organization, Visual 
Aids in Home Economics, Clothing 
Conservation, Refresher Course in 
Food Preparation, Curricu'um Labo- 
ratory. 


Other Graduate Courses of the six 
weeks’ term will include: Institution 
Management, Quantity Cookery, 
Textile Seminar, Home Economics 
Education, Home Economist in the 
Reconstruction Period, Teaching Child 
Care and Development. 
Undergraduate Work in Six and 
Twelve Weeks’ Sessions. 
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To M embers of the American Home Economics Association! 


The Pay-before-you-go Plan for 1943~—44 


is being urged in order to achieve: 


Satisfaction for the individual member. 

Lighter load for the state treasurer. 

Economy for all concerned. 

Cooperation with the war effort by more efficient use of manpower and paper 
in producing and distributing the JouRNAL oF Home Economics. 


These goals can be reached if you pay your dues for 1943-44 early and direct to the 
Washington office. The Washington office will send your state dues to your state 
treasurer. 


The success of the plan rests entirely upon early payment. It’s up to YOU! 


$4.00 covers state and national active membership dues in most states. 


Exceptions: $5.00 in California (Bay Section $4.50), Massachusetts, New Jersey; 
$4.50 in New York, Puerto Rico; $3.50 in Delaware, Florida, Kansas, Maryland, 
Montana, New Mexico, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania. 


Pay only the amount that applies for your state. Disregard this page if you have 
already paid your dues for 1943-44. 


Junior membership is $2.00 less than active, but junior members do not receive the 
JourNAL OF Home Economics; and no one may be a junior member for more than three 
years. 


Please detach and mail to American Home Economics Assn., 620 Mills Bldg.., Washington, D. C. 


As teacher of clothing, extensiongsecialist in foods, homemaker, etc.) (Include school, institution, or organization) 


for © active membership © junior membership 


in the _ Home Economics Association and the American Home Economics Association, 
August, 1943-44. 
Professional Interests (Check one) Subject-Matter Interests (Check one) 


Colleges & Universities ___Family Relations 


Elementary & Secondary Schools and Child Development 
__Family Economics 


___ Housing 

___Food and Nutrition 
___ Textiles & Clothing 
___Two or more subjects 


___Extension Service 

___Home Economics in Business 
___ Home Economics in Institutions 
___Homemaker 

___ Research 

___ Social Welfare & Public Health 
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Washington News... 


@ Paging home-economics-trained women in 
critical housing areas! Your services desper- 
ately needed to help get idle rooms & houses 
out of slacker class, opened to “war guests,” 
part of biggest, fastest internal migration in 
USA history. Please volunteer aid to man- 
agers of War Housing Centers. Some jobs to 
be done: inspect homes, make periodic surveys, 
advise applicants on personal problems, show 
homeowners how to plan kitchen sharing, serve 
in information centers, help in campaign to 
list rooms once used by men now in service, 
get some owners of houses & buildings to con- 
vert or permit government to convert into 
apartments for war workers. Campaign 
headed by National Housing Agency’s Homes 
Use Program. 


@ Has your state health officer yet submitted 
plans to Children’s Bureau so as to get ade- 
quate maternity & infant care for wives & 
babies of servicemen in the lower (4th, 5th, 
6th, & 7th) grades? If not, you may want to 
prod him or her into action. March 18 Uncle 
Sam earmarked $1,200,000 (to carry through 
June) for prenatal care, hospital ward care, 
complete medical (& if needed, nursing) care 
for 6 weeks after childbirth, care of child 
through first year. Only way state can get 
funds is for state health officer to submit ac- 
ceptable plans for use of funds. Twenty state 
plans had been approved by May 18. Wife of 
any man in lower grades of services eligible 
regardless of race or creed, with no means test 
or required period of residence in state. Size 
of appropriation for next fiscal year now being 
discussed in House & Senate appropriations 
committees. 


@ Watch that international food conference 
which opened May 18 at Hot Springs, Va. It 
will be a sounding board for plans for long- 
term rationalization of international agricul- 
ture—for courageous efforts not only for 
immediate relief but also for stabilizing 
world markets for producers, assuring ample 
supplies at fair prices for consumers. Two 
AHEA members are there: Hazel K. Stiebeling 


8 


as member of the technical secretariat & Louis: 
Stanley as adviser to USA delegation. Amon; 
the few other women attending in official 
capacity: Faith Williams, BLS; Katherine 
Bain (MD), Children’s Bureau; Lois Bacon, 
USDA’s Bureau of Foreign Agricultural Rela- 
tions. Only one woman is among USA’s 
official delegates: Josephine Schain, authority 
on international affairs, long active in Con- 
ference on Cause & Cure of War. 


@ Name of the Office of Defense Health & 
Welfare Services has been changed to Com- 
munity War Services, chiefly to clarify its 
administrative field, advertise its divorce from 
Office for Emergency Management (which 
formerly supplied its funds) and its union with 
Federal Security Agency. Charles P. Taft, 
assistant director of ODHWS, is director of 
CWS, with authority to make CWS THE 
center for co-ordinating health & welfare 
services of all federal departments and agen- 
cies. Its regional directors: those of Social 
Security Board. 


@ One important division under CWS: Day 
Care of Children headed by James Brunot. A 
bill has been drafted to get day care & ex- 
tended school services for children of women 
in war work, has cleared Bureau of Budget & 
gone to Senate committee on education & labor 
(chairman, Thomas of Utah). Gist of bill: 
each state’s public welfare agency & its edu- 
cational agency must draw up & submit 
integrated plans for child care; as soon as 
Children’s Bureau & Office of Education OK 
plans, federal funds (handled by CWS) will pay 
for half of the project. Probable sum to be 
asked, $20 million. Friends of bill are trying 
to get public hearings by end of May. Watch 
newspapers, then write Congressmen & Sena- 
tors what you think of bill. 


@ Caveat emptor! Up to July 16 B-grade 
rayon stockings can still be sold at Grade A 
ceiling prices and with no labeling of grade, 
gauge, or needle count—OPA’s concession to 
the trade. 
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Marriage During Crises 


ROBERT G. FOSTER 


At different stages of Dr. Foster’s career he has been 4-H 
club leader, field agent of the USDA, college teacher, fellow 


in Yale’s Institute of Human Relations. 


In his work at the 


Merrill-Palmer School he has been active in marriage and 
family counseling. He is co-author of “Women After College.” 


HE world has always been at the 
brink of a precipice and at the beginning of a 
new era. There is nothing more frustrating to 
individuals during a crisis than uncertainty— 
and certainly today young people as well as 
adults are facing a world of indecision and 
instability. There is instability in our na- 
tional life. Decisions made this week are 
changed next. Policies formulated today may 
be altered tomorrow in order to meet unfore- 
seen emergencies. There is instability in com- 
munity life. Those responsible for what are 
ordinarily programs of production, distribu- 
tion, social welfare, and education are trying 
to revamp their normal activities to meet situa- 
tions which are abnormal and impossible of 
day-to-day prediction. 

The school, which affects the lives of thou- 
sands of young men and women, finds itself 
confronted with the gigantic task of completely 
reorganizing the curriculum to meet the emer- 
gencies of war needs. Administrators and 
teachers are also setting a pattern of instability 
for their students because they themselves are 
not certain as to the type of policy and pro- 
gram which will best meet present-day de- 
mands and future needs of youth. 

This same state of confusion beginning in 
national affairs and carried down into state and 
local community activities is manifested 
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acutely in the family relationships of adults 
and young people alike. What is happening, 
in fact, is this. In normal times our culture 
provides a more or less stable pattern which 
helps the individual to organize and adjust his 
daily living. At present these stabilizing cul- 
tural guides are in a state of flux. When any 
culture is thus disturbed, it will inevitably 
result in frustration and conflict in the lives of 
individuals. Those who are emotionally ma- 
ture, intelligent, and earnest are likely to suc- 
ceed at any time, whereas the weak, ineffectual 
person is even more likely to fail when the 
strain of everyday living becomes too complex. 

We have, then, a picture of uncertainty, lack 
of a clear and fixed purpose, within which every 
individual must make or fail to make an adap- 
tation. With this situation, it is not at all 
astonishing that young men and women of high 
school and college age are trying to find ways 
of satisfying their basic needs that are not in 
accord with general social approval. The in- 
crease in smoking, drinking, and sex promis- 
cuity among younger ages of high school boys 
and girls can be expected to continue until and 
unless those responsible for national and local 
programs can provide for them and their fami- 
lies a more stabilized plan of life. 

In normal times, young people follow a 
rather constant and straight-line pattern, going 
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through high school and on into college or into 
employment. Today large numbers of them 
are looking forward to graduation or the age of 
18 with their future course confused and uncer- 
tain, except, as far as men are concerned, for 
induction into some branch of the armed forces. 
It would seem only natural, then, that many 
of them would want a last fling before the 
future, which seems dismal and uncertain, is 
upon them. 


The Case for Optimism 

Many people are pessimistic. I prefer to 
take an optimistic view of the future of youth 
and the future of their marriages. Let us not 
overlook the fact that the war babies of 1918 
are the fine, patriotic, high-spirited, intelligent 
young men and women who are fighting and 
winning the war of today. While everyone 
recognizes the increasingly serious need for 
more adequate planning to meet the social 
needs of youth and adults on the home front 
and the inevitabie failures and heartaches 
which lie ahead for those who have been un- 
fortunate in the conduct of their personal lives, 
we must also realize as adults that the keenest 
insight, soundest judgment, and most effective 
learning result when experience is a part of the 
educative process. 

We have never had in the lifetime of most of 
us a situation more completely filled with op- 
portunity for youth to participate in experi- 
ence which is as socially useful as at the present 
time. Educators have the greatest oppor- 
tunity of a generation. Whereas in the past 
they have had to manufacture artificial experi- 
ence to help make school work more interesting 
and realistic, today youth are immersed in the 
experience of playing, living, working at the 
job of winninga war. They are partners with 
adults in the great enterprise of building a 
world democracy. 

The significance of this for educators is tre- 
mendous. Teachers can now go out of the 
classroom and help guide young people in 
doing the kinds of things which heretofore they 
have only read about. Furthermore, they can 
now have in their classrooms young men and 


women who are working, who are seriously 
contemplating marriage or are married and 
assuming adult responsibilities in their every- 
day lives. Teachers themselves are having 
more realistic contact with nonacademic prob- 
lems, which is making them better teachers. 
Education and social planning can now go 
forward in a realistic setting. 


Path for Educators 
What then is the best course for educators to 

follow? What is the unique role of home econ- 

omists and others engaged in some form of 
marriage or family life education? 

1. We as adults need to sense the problems of 
any crisis in terms of the way it affects con- 
temporary normal living and what the long- 
term effects may be. 

2. We must attack the basic social needs which 
underlie frustration, personal and family 
demoralization, rather than rely entirely 
upon alleviative measures. 

3. The democratic process must be utilized in 
policy and program making from the small- 
est family unit to the largest and most 
powerful national assembly. 

4, The war must be conceived and interpreted 
for what it is and means to humanity. 

The first problem in helping individuals 
meet life as it comes lies in giving them per- 
spective upon crises which affect human living. 
If we glance back to 1776 we find these United 
States in turmoil and conflict, which, seem- 
ingly, with a few short breathing spells, has 
lasted down to the present day. Calamity has 
always been just around the corner. It is the 
wise person who sees that life will contain a 
series of events, some of which will be catas- 
trophic and others sublime. 

In spite of the periods of war, depression, and 
other hardships in our national history, people 
have kept on marrying and exhibiting all kinds 
of family relationships, good and bad. Mar- 
riage and family life go on regardless of the state 
in which the world finds itself. 


Three Crises in 25 Years 
Let us for a moment consider three major 
crises of the last quarter century. 
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Marriage During Crises 


Following World War I there was for several 
years an unprecedented financial boom which 
resulted in more marriages and more divorces. 
Every heretofore accepted code of moral con- 
duct between the sexes, before and after mar- 
riage, was held up for critical evaluation. The 
prevailing tenor of public opinion was that 
marriage and family life had outlived their 
usefulness, that the home was a handicap to 
the ongoing of civilization. 

Approximately ten years later a major finan- 
cial crisis occurred. Millions of people, for the 
first time in their lives, were on public relief 
rolls. Young people of marriageable age, un- 
able to finish school or obtain jobs, were raising 
questions about what life would hold for them 
in the years to come. They were pessimistic 
and unrestful. The lowest marriage rate in 
our history was recorded. There was in- 
creased stress and strain on already established 
families. Public thinking again supported the 
idea of the importance of the family as the 
basic cornerstone of democracy. A new em- 
phasis was given education and counseling 
along family lines. Nursery schools, marriage 
courses, family counseling services, and re- 
search on marriage and family relationships 
took on a new lease of life. 

Let us now look at the present situation. 
Jobs are plentiful, manpower is short, wages 
are the highest ever paid, and tax burdens are 
the heaviest. We have had another spurt in 
marriages. The shortage in manpower is 
causing millions of women of all ages to take 
gainful employment for the first time in their 
lives. Millions of young men are being in- 
ducted into the armed forces, and large num- 
bers of young women are facing not only lack 
of companionship with men but the possibility 
of spinsterhood. 

These and other factors are resulting in 
many problems for families. There is greater 
irregularity of hours of work for both husband 
and wife. Mothers and family members are 
separated more. There are more absentee 
husbands. Children have less adequate care. 


Certain areas have become centers of abnormal 
and unstable community and family life due 
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to the mushroom growth of communities so far 
unable to provide the usual housing, health, 
and educational facilities. 

We see, then, that even though marriage is 
affected by many factors which increase the 
difficulties of normal daily living, in the long 
run marriage as a basic and fundamental insti- 
tution continues to be important. Apparently 
all the exhortations of specialists are not going 
to stop the youth of today in their drive toward 
marriage. The important thing at present, 
however, is not so much one of attempting to 
forestall what is inevitable but to see if some 
contribution cannot be made to insure increas- 
ing happiness and success for those who are 
married and those who are marrying. 


How We Can Help Youth 


Teachers and leaders of all educational en- 
deavor can help young people today: first, to 
see both the effects of immediate crises upon 
the lives of individuals and to gain a long-term 
perspective with reference to the basic and 
fundamental values in life. 

Second, in order to attack the basic social 
needs which underlie much of present-day dif- 
ficulties, it is important that both educational 
and social agencies co-operate in providing for 
youth and adults the kind of social and recrea- 
tional opportunities which meet their needs for 
release. We can no longer assume that com- 
mercial institutions will provide socially con- 
structive means whereby young people and 
adults will be able to find proper ways of get- 
ting relief from frustration and fatigue. 

It will have to be done at public expense. 
We can no longer let scare words like ‘‘com- 
munism” and “undermining our capitalistic 
system” stand in the way of meeting funda- 
mental problems in a fundamental way. One 
of the main purposes of education is to reduce 
personal and social disorganization to a mini- 
mum. Community programs, including edu- 
cation, should be the means of reducing the 
need for psychiatrists, social workers, and 
remedial institutions of all kinds. 

The third means of meeting the present 
problem lies in seeing that the democratic proc- 
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ess is utilized in all matters of social and educa- 
tional planning. There is too much of some- 
one in Washington saying what should be done, 
which in turn is reinterpreted and passed on by 
someone in the state who passes it on to some 
local person, perhaps a school principal; and, 
in too many cases, the teacher is told to elimi- 
nate this subject or add another without hav- 
ing had any opportunity to participate in plan- 
ning with administrative officers. 

Administrators and teachers must stabilize 
themselves through co-operative planning. 
They will then be better able to help students 
evaluate their problems and find means of 
meeting them. There are opportunities for 
this in every public school. Youth conferences 
involving all public high schools should be a 
continuous part of education during the next 
few years. No one in Washington, London, 
Moscow, or Chungking has enough wisdom to 
make decisions for the whole of organized so- 
ciety. This very process of democracy will be 
one of the most valuable of the stabilizing 
influences. 

The fourth and last solution suggested sim- 
ply means this. Heretofore, war has been con- 
sidered an inevitable concomitant of modern 
civilization. At present our whole emphasis is 
upon the idea that this war is different from 
other wars. But basically it is human warfare 
—as warfare has always been a human affair 
and has grown out of human greed, human 
suspicion, human struggle for power, humanly 
engendered racial, religious, and nationalistic 
hatreds. 

The biggest problem confronting educators, 
as it affects home and family life, is the recogni- 
tion of this underlying cause of human conflict 
and the fact that much of human conflict grows 
out of the kind of family life in which children 
grow up and the philosophy surrounding busi- 
ness enterprise and politics to which they are 


exposed. 


Education and Human Values 


We need, therefore, to turn our attention to 
the human being for a few centuries, even if it 
is necessary to give technological development 
a short vacation. We need to understand the 
factors which motivate the growth and de- 
velopment of man himself. 

We need to be concerned in education not so 
much with courses which prepare for college 
as with education which equips people not only 
with the ability to earn but the ability to live 
with one another co-operatively, democrati- 
cally, and happily. The school curriculum 
must increase tenfold its emphasis on human 
values. Every person who passes through our 
schools must in the future be well educated in 
the field of human development and human 
relationships. His education must better 
equip him for his role as benedict and parent. 

The school must move into the community 
and provide educational opportunities for the 
newly married on problems of adult relation- 
ships and those of care and development of 
children. This program must extend to, and 
in turn be extended by, churches, business 
firms, and youth organizations. 

Preparation for marriage begins in infancy 
and continues until the knot is tied and even 
throughout married life. Marriage is different 
today only because certain problems make life 
harder to live, adjustment more difficult to 
make. We cannot run away from responsi- 
bility nor always be taking out our frustra- 
tions, irritations, and disappointments on some 
other person. We must learn to understand 
each other in order to be mutually helpful in 
carrying on our life together in homes and in 
all aspects of community and national life. 
Generals and armies may win the war, but 
they can never win the peace. A lasting peace 
will have to be won on the home front by the 
kind of family relationships and education 
which we evolve during the present crisis. 


Before the Juvenile Court Steps In 


VIRGINIA DE TAR 


After study in schools of social work in Nebraska and Washing- 
ton and child welfare work in North Dakota, Miss DeTar became 
child welfare worker in the Juvenile Court Project in Phoenix. 


3 N the southwestern area of Arizona 


known for its colorful scenery, health resorts, 
cattle ranches, equable winter climate, and 
few native-born inhabitants, the social and 
economic effects of total war were scarcely felt 
until late in the spring of 1942. Maricopa 
County had long been the Mecca of health 
seekers and of the wealthy, the unattached, 
and the marginal families who wished to escape 
the cold and bask in the perpetual sunshine. 
It was the stopping point for many of the 
migrants swarming from the drouth areas of 
the Midwest towards the West Coast. 

The “native” population consisted of early 
pioneers of Anglo- and Spanish-American de- 
scent, Mexican laborers, Indians, Negroes who 
followed the cotton crops, and Orientals from 
the West Coast and Mexico. Many of these 
people are still non-English-speaking groups. 

With the onset of the war, there came con- 
struction workers with their families to build 
war plants, then other workers seeking em- 
ployment in industries. The need for addi- 
tional food expanded truck gardening and 
citrus fruit growing in irrigated areas and this 
in turn necessitated the importation of more 
farm laborers. Five large Army air fields and 
Army posts brought hordes of Chinese, Latin- 
American, British, and American flying cadets, 
Negro troops, enlisted personnel, and officers. 
In this new, thinly populated state, struggling 
to adapt its social heritage to the complexities 
of modern living, this recent assemblage of 
people found few established welfare, health, 
recreation, and housing facilities. But they 
brought with them all their previous family 
problems which were made more critical by the 
additional strains of being in a strange com- 
munity during a period of national anxiety 

and insecurity. 


Child Welfare Planning Project 


As many people in this community have 
looked to the juvenile court for help with prob- 
lems involving children, a special project was 
established to study and assist families of 
dependent, predelinquent, neglected, and 
abused children whose situation had become 
so critical as to bring them to the attention 
of the court. 

The purpose of the project is to protect the 
children before juvenile court action becomes 
mandatory. From the induction of the pro- 
ject in October 1940 to December 1941, an 
average of 15 new children involving approxi- 
mately eight families were received each 
month from the juvenile court. In contrast, 
during the last 11 months an average of 31 
children a month from 14 new families are re- 
ferred by the court for child welfare planning. 

The problems facing these families, which 
have been beyond their individual abilities 
to solve and which have brought them to the 
attention of social agencies, have changed since 
the beginning of the war. The number of de- 
pendent and neglected as well as delinquent 
children has been sharply mounting. The 
basic causative factors are the same as before 
the war but wartime pressures place greater 
stress on family weaknesses and strengths. 
Less than 2 per cent of families now being re- 
ceived for service are on relief or have recently 
received public support. 


Some of the Problems 


Briefly, some of the problems affecting chil- 
dren directly and through pressures on their 
families are: 

1. The absence of one or both parents from 
the home, caused by the absorption of the 
father into the armed forces, increased migra- 
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tion of men to industrial centers, employment 
of mothers in industry, and previously broken 
homes with the one parent left needing em- 
ployment out of the home because of rising 
cost of living. This means the child lacks 
emotional security, training, and protection 
which can be obtained only from the parental 
relationship. Often it is the more mature and 
responsible parent who is gone. 

2. Altered financial security and rising costs 
of living are pushing economically marginal 
families closer to public dependency. In- 
dustrial accidents which interrupt earning 
power of the breadwinner are increasing. 
Military inductions and lack of supplies of 
materials and labor threaten family security. 
The change to greater industrialization and 
the closing down of self-employment businesses 
cause insecurity during the transition to work 
in war plants. 

3. Dislocation of the population brings 
crowded housing conditions and inadequate 
hospitals, transportation, education, recrea- 
tion, sanitation, medical, and welfare facilities. 
Simultaneously demands for the extension of 
public services increase. 


Typical Cases 

The following are typical of children referred 
to child welfare workers today: 

Local Army officials were recently amazed 
by little tough-talking José Gomez who stalked 
into a recruiting office: 

“T want to join the Army and shoot some 
Japs. Sure, I’m 17 years old. You enlist 
men 17 years old, don’t you? I don’t need my 
mother’s consent. . . I’m a midget.” 

Equipped with a cap pistol, the 8-year-old 
youngster, with bravado equal to the 17 years 
he stubbornly claimed were his, pleaded with 
the men to permit him to enlist. 

In this manner the unhappiness of being an 
unwanted child in a broken home and a desire 
to participate in something real which would 
help him escape his plight, manifested itself 
in his behavior and brought him to the atten- 
tion of interested and understanding people 
in the community. His parents were so in- 


volved in their own problems that they could 
give him little satisfaction. 

Young Mr. and Mrs. Benchford had en- 
dured a stormy five years of marriage during 
which three children were born. Wanting to 
be relieved of increasing responsibilities and 
feeling neglected by her husband, Mrs. Bench- 
ford decided to “‘go West for her health.” 

She left with the three children and her small 
savings and drove 2,500 miles in a decrepit car. 
The only housing she could find was an old, 
one-room tourist cabin, unprotected from 
changes in temperature. She was faced by a 
training period before she could obtain em- 
ployment in a defense plant. Two of the 
children were too young to be placed in day- 
care units; there were no foster homes or in- 
stitutions known to her; nor was there any 
friendly, dependable neighbor who could assist 
her for nominal remuneration. 

As a result she attempted to go to voca- 
tional school at night, leaving the children 
alone while they were asleep. She worked in 
the evenings part-time as a clerk and tried to 
sleep and care for the children during the 
day. The damage to her own health was 
great, but the dangers to which she subjected 
small children were still greater. The father 
was willing and able, with help, to assume his 
responsibility for the family. 

Mrs. Gregory’s behavior had long been 
troubling her husband. Prior to their mar- 
riage she had not told him of her previous 
marital difficulties, nor could she explain the 
change in the care she was giving their two 
girls. She insisted on working outside the 
home though his income was sufficient. She 
refused the services of a housekeeper though 
the home was being grossly mismanaged. 

The children’s health and personalities were 
being noticeably affected by the constant 
violent quarreling of the parents and the 
subtle neglect of the mother. Mr. Gregory 
was fond of his wife and tried to alleviate the 
situation without success. The problems 
came to a crisis when he faced induction into 
the Army. Mr. Gregory was concerned about 
the treatment the girls would have if he were 
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out of the home and asked for help in working 
out a plan to protect them. 

Bright-eyed, two-year-old Tommy Johnson 
was brought to the Agency by his father who 
within the hour was to be inducted into the 
Navy. With them were two neighbors who 
wanted to adopt Tommy but who had no 
other qualification for parenthood than a 
sense of duty to take the child. From the 
father’s story the child would be worse off if 
left with his mother. The father was willing 
to release all rights to the child, and the 
neighbors appeared to him a godsend, as he 
was not aware of what could happen to his 
boy in their care. 

Attractive Mrs. Roman was the mother of 
an equally attractive adolescent girl, Helen. 
The father, while capable of providing for 
his family, was cold, unresponsive, and fre- 
quently harsh with them. It was not hard to 
see why Mrs. Roman had become attracted to 
Dr. Thomas two years before he became an 
officer in the Army Medical Corps. When 
she felt she could not continue her relationship 
with her husband and asked for a divorce, she 
was refused. Desiring to escape an unpleasant 
situation, she established a pretext for going 
West and found employment near the officer’s 
post of duty. In the meantime the effects of 
the separation from home ties, the breakdown 
in family standards, and the lessening of at- 
tention given the daughter at a critical time 
led to the child’s predelinquent problems. 

These situations exemplify only a few of 
the social problems facing parents. They were 
happening before the war and are only em- 
phasized now. It will take the combined in- 
telligent efforts of all agencies offering services 
to the public to uphold the health and welfare 
of the country during the years of the war and 
the peace that follows. 


The Home Economist’s Role 


It might well be asked how the person 
trained in home economics can extend her 


services to such families. 
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In this community many families cannot 
plan adequate diets or make the best use of 
available foods. Nutrition education often 
does not reach them through organizations, 
or even through the papers or the radio. 
Budgeting is unknown to many families who 
have lived through years of deprivation and 
are now enjoying a fair income. 

Many non-English-speaking groups have 
little knowledge of the necessity for and the 
mechanics of food rationing. Also, the ration- 
ing of foods has interfered with their native 
food habits; many families’ basic diets con- 
sisted of beans and meat, both of which have 
been restricted. Such families are frequently 
reached through the children in the schools 
and through organizations set up by the few 
English-speaking leaders who in turn interpret 
to their community the things they have 
learned. There is need for increased allowance 
schedules for public-supported families and 
for extension of supplementary food programs. 
The diets children receive under school lunch 
programs, on welfare budgets, in day-care or- 
ganizations, and in institutions should be 
watched to prevent a gradual lowering of 
health levels. 

Girls and boys enrolled in high school 
courses can be made aware of the responsi- 
bility of the family for the welfare of children 
as well as can parents in groups in which 
they participate in the community. The home 
economics teacher can help children feel they 
are participating in community activities if 
she encourages them to suggest projects in the 
homes and community. 

As Governor Thomas E. Dewey pointed out 
in his first message to the New York Legisla- 
ture, “A high rate of juvenile delinquency 
means a high crime rate five years from now. 
It means a heavier load on cities and prisons 
and an increased toll of human misery.” 

Time and money spent today to save chil- 
dren from neglect and dependency will not 
only be an important wartime service but it 
will also bear dividends in the years to come. 


The Part of Religion in Child Guidance 


REGINA WESTCOTT WIEMAN 


Dr. Wieman is a consulting psychologist on problems of individual 
and family adjustments and is director of the family-community 


project of Addison, Michigan. 


She has written many magazine 


articles and four books, including “The Family Lives Its Re- 
ligion” and “‘Does Your Child Obey?” With her husband, Henry 
Wieman, she also wrote “Normative Psychology of Religion.” 


CW... BURNS was aroused one 


Saturday morning by that mother-sense of a 
change in the order of things. Something 
must be wrong! Looking across the hall 
from her bed to her eight-year-old son’s room, 
she saw David propped up against his pillows, 
his face so swollen that his eyes hardly showed 
and his skin spottily inflamed. When she 
asked him what the matter was, he answered 
in the voice of one who had suffered long and 
had now reached the depths of desolation, 
“Mother, my happiness is all gone out of me. 
I’ve got poison oak again.” 


What Makes Life Count 


A “heartbroken” child is not a rare occur- 
rence, particularly in the very early years. 
In fact, the younger the child, the more quickly 
his heart is broken—and then mended. At 
any one moment there are likely to be a cer- 
tain few things which are “the world and all” 
to the child. Having a secure hold on these, 
he is happy and busy. Losing one or more, 
his world darkens or even crashes to ruin. 
His present “‘love’’ may be a Teddy bear or a 
velocipede, an electric train, or a feeling that 
there is a very close bond between himself and 
some other person whom he admires or loves. 
In any case, his heart is in his treasure and his 
treasure consists of concrete, immediate, 
personal things or of proofs of his possession 
of these things. His treasure of today may 
continue to be cherished over some relatively 
long period of time, or it may change from 
hour to hour. 

This is as it should be. A child whose con- 
ditions of living have not fostered his appre- 


ciative cherishing of all sorts of interesting 
things, first this and then that, is a child who 
will never develop a self-control that is both 
mature and satisfying. A child cherishes 
what he appreciates. To appreciate means 
to know a thing well enough to be on such work- 
ing and playing terms with it that he can get 
the good out of it and it can bring out the good 
in him. 

At any one time, the kind and amount of 
growth of personality in a child are deter- 
mined by the kind and number of appreciative 
relations he has with the things and persons 
that at the time make up his world. Growth 
of personality always means the growth of the 
meanings of life. A new meaning comes into 
the child’s life every time he develops a new 
relationship with a person or a thing. An old 
meaning grows deeper and richer as the child’s 
appreciation of this person or thing grows 
deeper and richer. In summary, the child 
cannot find meaning in life except as he finds 
and appreciates relationships with persons and 
things. An attractive personality is one which 
has developed a rich diversity of interrelated 
interests, that is, appreciations. 

There is a law of growth rediscovered and 
formulated by modern psychology which 
states the principles involved in all this: A 
person can make a thing his /egally by paying 
money for it, but he cannot make it psycho- 
logically his until he has put his muscle, his 
thought, and his feelings into it. 

This same law of growth was formulated 
long ago by Jesus Christ: ‘‘He that saveth 
his life shall lose it, but he that loseth his life 
for my sake shall find it.” Only by appre- 
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ciating and cherishing persons and things 
outside ourselves so much that we forget our- 
selves for substantial periods of time can we 
develop into more and more attractive and 
effective persons. 


Center of the Child’s Attention 


Now this forgetting of himself for consider- 
able periods of time is natural for the tiny child 
whose world is full of wonders and miracles. 
He will never see anything later on that seems 
more marvelous to him than his mother break- 
ing open an egg or his father using tools or the 
air filled first with fog and then rain, with burn- 
ing sunshine and then snow. 

The small child’s satisfactions come mainly 
through exploring and coming to know more 
and more about everything within his reach, 
unless he is placed in a situation where his 
attention is forced back upon himself. As 
far as possible the attention of the child should 
be invested in persons and things outside him- 
self. 

For the older child and the youth, this self- 
forgetting investment of the self becomes in- 
creasingly difficult. To be sure, there are 
accessible more and more things, persons, and 
causes to appreciate and invest the self in. 
But there are also more and more types of 
experience which tend to force unhealthy 
periods of self-consciousness. Our present 
failure to appreciate the degree to which 
distorting yet controllable factors are forc- 
ing young people to become more self-serving 
is nation-wide and damaging. The more 
periods of self-consciousness are utilized by 
young people for healthy, co-operative evalua- 
tion of their disturbing experiences, the better 
it is for the child and for society. 

Why is this undue self-centering of atten- 
tion so damaging? Because no person can 
live for the sake of anything greater than 
himself while he himself is the most important 
thing in his own world. Yet all of life calls 
for this for-the-sake-of living. Without a 
substantial degree of appreciative, self-for- 
getting investment of ourselves, we cannot 
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succeed in marriage and parenthood, in voca- 
tions or avocations, in friendship or in world 
citizenship. In other words, life can be suc- 
cessful only to the extent that we give our- 
selves to it; life can be interesting only to the 
extent that we develop appreciation of inter- 
esting things, persons, and causes; and life 
can be great only to the extent that we devote 
ourselves to that which is greater than we. 


Where Religion Gets Its Start 


Now this self-forgetting devotion of our- 
selves to that which is for us at the time the 
greatest that we can know is the foundation of 
religious living. Religion is the devotion of the 
total self to that Source of Good which is deemed 
worthy of the devotion of all persons. Most of 
us call this Source of Good, God. A person 
is not truly religious until he knows enough 
about God to want to commit himself to God 
and God’s work. This means that children 
are not religious in the strict sense any more 
than they are citizens in the strict sense. But 
they are becoming both. 

The wonderful thing about religious living 
from the point of view of growth of personality 
and character is that it controls conduct and 
attitudes through generating enthusiasm for 
that which is deemed greatest. When we must 
depend largely upon moral standards and 
conscience for our motivation, discipline of the 
self and of children is often painful and grim. 
Sometimes such moral control, used alone, 
generates serious inner conflict between what 
one ought to do and what one wants to do. 
But in genuine religious living, we give our 
loyalty to that which we actually believe to be 
the greatest of all. Our motivation is our 
realization of the greatness of God as the 
Source of All Good, and not coercion, sense of 
ought, or other hard tyrant. We want to 
serve the greatest and best we know. It is 
not hard to behave loyally to that which we 
truly love. Because this is so, the genuinely 
religious person is an unusually likeable and 
attractive person. There’s sparkle about him 
as well as an air of strength. 
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From Lesser Goods to the Greatest 


The child, we have said, is not religious in 
the exact sense. If not misguided, he is en- 
thusiastic about first this one good thing and 
then that other betfer thing, but all his treas- 
ures are likely to be concrete, immediate, and 
personal. How do we parents, teachers, and 
leaders guide the child so that his enthusiasm 
for lesser good things becomes eventually 
enthusiastic devotion to God, not as the 
Greatest Good, but as the Creative Source of 
All Good? 

The first requirement is that we ourselves 
shall be genuinely enthusiastic in our commit- 
ment to the best and greatest. To the extent 
that this is so, the child will feel a distinctive 
quality in our living which makes life with us 
more meaningful and delightful. There is a 
vast difference between that parent on the 
one hand who is resolved “to do his duty by 
his child” and that religious parent on the 
other hand whose genuine devotion to that 
which is greatest inspires an enthusiasm which 
is contagious. 

As the child becomes aware of this for-the- 
sake-of living of the genuinely religious parent, 
he will begin to ask questions as to what it is 
his parent finds to be so wonderful; his conduct 
and attitudes are shaped by it. When the 
time to answer questions comes, some inter- 
pretation of God as the child can experience 
Him in daily life strengthens what he has 
already sensed through his parent’s enthusi- 
asm. In time, the child will start comparing 
his treasure with that which his parent cher- 
ishes. Then he will begin to ask those basic 
questions—what makes anything good or 
bad, better or worse, greater and greatest? 
And why? 

A child can grow to appreciate God only by 
growing into an appreciation of something 
within his own present reach, then growing 
out of this appreciation into another for some- 
thing greater just coming into his reach. It 
is a progression of loyalties. In order to 
grow, he must give his present treasures suffi- 


cient loyalty to enable him (a) to get the full 
savor of the various kinds of goodness in 
them, and (b) to learn to discern their flaws 
or limitations and so be made ready to grow 
into appreciation of a new treasure. It’s 
a case of “from glory unto glory”—with 
growth at each step. 

But there are some special responsibilities 
of adults in this matter of guiding the growth 
of enthusiastic devotion in the child. First, 
we must understand the child well enough to 
be genuinely appreciative of the relatively 
lesser values to which he is giving his alle- 
giance at any one time and place. We need 
not adopt his hobbies, but we can delight 
in them with him and can do things which 
reinforce the fullness of his experiences of 
them. Second, we must provide the condi- 
tions which will give him access to the greatest 
treasures which he can appreciate now. Third, 
we must then help him to give his chosen 
treasure the most enthusiastic yet discrim- 
inating devotion possible. This involves shar- 
ing of interests and co-operative evaluation 
when occasions for it naturally arise. 

Finally, we must provide the conditions 
necessary to enable him to discover, then 
cherish, then outgrow his treasures along 
with other children of his same age and back- 
ground. Life today is group life. We want 
each child to have a distinctive personality; 
yet we want him to be able “to get the most out 
of life” through his group and not in isolated 
detachment from it. This last responsibility 
rests upon our abilities and skills in sociability, 
neighborliness, recreations, children’s interests, 
and community guidance. 

When a child participates in a group where 
each member has enthusiasm for something, 
the growth of all is increased. This is true 
of the family group, the classroom group, and 
the play group. In fact, the best guidance 
that any child can have is through being a 
participating member of an _ enthusiastic, 
devoted group when this devotion is truly 
centered in that Source of Good that is 
deemed worthy of the devotion of all mankind. 
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Sarah Louise Arnold, 1859-1943 


BENJAMIN R. ANDREWS 


Dr. Andrews was the AHEA’s first secretary-treasurer, was 
responsible for bringing out the first three issues of the Journal 
of Home Economics, and has always been active in Association 
affairs. This year is his 36th in the home economics depart- 
ment of Teachers College, Columbia University. His class in 
Family Economics 266 helped do the research for this article. 


ARAH LOUISE ARNOLD, dean 

emerita of Simmons College and former 
director of its school of household economics, 
president of the American Home Economics 
Association from 1912 to 1914, died on Febru- 
ary 26, 1943. 

Born in North Abbington, Massachusetts, 
she early manifested her unusual gifts: reading 
Latin at 11, graduating from high school at 13 
and later from Bridgehampton Normal School. 
She taught public schools in her home state 
and in Pennsylvania, New Hampshire, and 
Vermont; was principal of a teacher-training 
school at Saratoga Springs; and at 29 was 
made supervisor of the primary schools in 
Minneapolis. 

In 1894, she was made supervisor of schools 
in Boston and in 1902 became first dean of 
Simmons College and director of its school of 
household economics and head of the depart- 
ment of education. As a nationally-known 
education leader, Miss Arnold’s contribution 
was in general education, in home economics 
education, and as a citizen who gave expert 
service to various organizations and adminis- 
trative boards. 

Dr. David Snedden, former state commis- 
sioner of education in Massachusetts, com- 
mented thus upon her contribution: ‘“‘Miss 
Arnold gave several splendid years of service 
on the Massachusetts State Board of Educa- 
tion. She represented both the best culture 
and the strongest educational leadership of the 
Commonwealth. Her interest in sound voca- 
tional education for girls was strong and her 
work highly practical.” 

In 1903 she was granted the A.M. degree by 


Tufts University and in 1927 the honorary 
degree of Ed.D. by Rhode Island State College. 
Miss Arnold won her first national distinc- 
tion in general education, where her services 
predated the study of education as a college 
subject. She helped blaze the way for such 
study and herself organized one of the early 
college departments of education. Her Way- 
marks for Teachers is the work of a master 
teacher and original thinker about education. 
Her papers are to be found in reports of NEA 
conventions and educational journals. 

Miss Arnold’s appointment as dean at Sim- 
mons opened a second professional field, home 
economics education. She read her first paper 
in this field, “Training and Certification of 
Teachers in Household Economics,” at the 
fifth Lake Placid Conference on Home Eco- 
nomics. In this she said: 


As a believer in thorough preparation for teaching 
I should at once advocate that the instructor in house- 
hold economics should be prepared to teach in addition 
to attaining mastery of subject matter. The home 
economics teacher must deal for the next half century 
with a subject which has not yet been so organized 
that it appears in its complete and essential relations or 
that it presents a systematic and coherent body of 
knowledge. There is no science that may not touch 
the home. There is no art which may not be prac- 
ticed to some degree in the home. Since we cannot 
include all subjects in our curriculum, is it not the part 
of wisdom to limit our subjects to certain essentials 
and gather about these the related knowledge which 
science and art have made available? 


Two of Miss Arnold’s papers before the 
National Education Association at about this 
time are quoted by Isabel Bevier in her Home 
Economics in Education: 
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We shall be wise to test every plan for the educa- 
tion of women not merely with questions of immediate 
expediency or personal advantage, but always with 
the thought of the contribution to the common good 
and of the higher function which woman can never 
surrender. The education for women should insure 
general schooling, preparation for self-maintenance, 
and preparation for the responsibilities involved in the 
direction of the home. 


Meanwhile, the Lake Placid Conference on 
Home Economics had become the American 
Home Economics Association in January 1909, 
with Miss Arnold a charter member and a 
member of the Council. In 1912 and again 
in 1913 she was elected president of the Asso- 
ciation. 

Her presidential addresses concerned basic 
home economics concepts: 


Your own understanding of home economics is 
dependent, and absolutely dependent, upon your 
own home experience....The time will come when 
we will be absolutely sure that the sanity and safety 
of our social institutions will depend upon the sanity 
and safety of our homes. Then the college will reflect 
and say, I will let no girl go out of my doors who does 
not see that she has responsibilities not only for the 
care of herself but for the care of others. ... She will 
learn how essential is the wise, well trained and great 
hearted mother who is able to meet the responsi- 
bilities of wifehood and motherhood and in whom her 
children may safely trust....Homemaking is a 
primitive dominant instinct and I believe it will never 
depart from the human race. ... The home is agrow- 
ing place by means of which we become prepared to 
share in the great business of life. 


At Cleveland in 1914 under Miss Arnold’s 
leadership, the Association raised its first fund 
for an employed secretary. The writer has a 
treasured memory of this high-spirited meet- 
ing: of Miss Arnold’s enthusiasm and humor; 
of the teller who, misunderstanding a pledge 
as she noted the amounts, overstated the total 
for a moment; then, when there was a call from 
the floor for the appropriate deduction, of Miss 
Arnold’s instant retort, ““We can only add, we 
cannot subtract!”—and the item was as 
quickly covered by the next subscription and 
the fund moved on. 

The institution management section of the 
Association will not forget that Miss Arnold 


was of their pioneer group. Her papers based 
on the course she had organized at Simmons 
College are published in the 1910 and 1912 
volumes of the JouRNAL or Home Economics. 
She assisted in the Federal Food Administra- 
tion in World War I. 

In Miss Arnold’s general educational service 
was also an amazing contribution in the field 
of teaching reading, literature, and the lan- 
guage arts—on which she was author or co- 
author of many publications. 

Dr. Flora Rose, former director of the New 
York State College of Home Economics at 
Cornell University, writes thus of her: “One of 
Miss Arnold’s distinguishing characteristics 
was her ability to use common experience as a 
basis for the learning process. She saw educa- 
tion in terms of the daily living of this man, 
that woman, and their children. She was a 
humanitarian but believed that the rod spared 
spoiled the child. As a speaker she held her 
audience spellbound with human stories illus- 
trating her points.” 

Sarah Louise Arnold was one of the founders 
of the modern profession of teaching and edu- 
cational supervision. She brought to home 
economics an emphasis on teacher training and 
the place of homemaking in education. Out 
of her own rich living and her unusual knowl- 
edge of literature she had a conviction of the 
profound importance of the home and of 
woman’s unique service in and through the 
home. What she expounded at the turn of 
the century is finding acceptance in the con- 
viction that home and family life must have 
general teaching throughout the schools. This 
calls for the emphasis upon the personal and 
spiritual in home economics with all that sci- 
ence can contribute to the well-being of the 
family. For such teaching, Miss Arnold 
speaks her benison in her “Lines above My 
Fireplace”: 


Friend who dost tarry here 

Share all we have of cheer: 
Hearth of aspiring flame, 

Bread broke in friendship’s name, 
Hills beyond the pasture bars 
Silent skies with steadfast stars. 


With Textiles Wed to Chemistry 


STEPHEN S. MARKS 


After graduation from the Philadelphia Textile Institute in 
1922, Mr. Marks had five years in the plastics and textile 
fields before he joined the Fairchild Publications. He is rayon 
editor of the Daily News Record, which among other things 
deals with the primary textile markets, and has gone to Europe 
three times to study phases of the rayon industry. He wrote 
some of the first articles in USA publications on spun rayon. 


EXTILES, which have undergone 
vast changes in the last 25 years largely be- 
cause of the advent of rayon, are on the thresh- 
old of further great developments. As with 
so many other things, however, we must wait 
for peace before we can see a furtherance of 
the accomplishments of the last few years. 


What NOT to Expect 


There has been an unfortunate tendency 
on the part of feature writers to overemphasize 
some of the research work in the textile field 
and therefore suggest to the average consumer 
that science has developed some remarkable 
new textiles which will take the place of exist- 
ing yarns and fibers during the war. That, 
definitely, is not the case. We will have to 
get along with the existing textile fibers and 
probably with far smaller amounts of them 
because of the tremendous needs of our armed 
forces. Nor will peace see the opening of 
any floodgates of hundreds of new textiles. 

What will happen is that effort and machin- 
ery will again be freed and we will see the 
commercial-scale production of some items, 
as nylon, of which we have had a foretaste. 

In one of a series of lectures on rayon at the 
Philadelphia Textile Institute recently, Dr. 
Harold DeWitt Smith of A. M. Tenney As- 
sociates traced the history of textile fibers, 
showing that most of them had their roots 
back in the beginnings of civilization. It was 
comparatively recently in the course of history 
that the textile industry became mechanized 
—the first great change from the hand- 
craft days. 


Textiles Transcend Old Limits 


Rayon was invented about 60 years ago, but 
its commercial importance is only about 25 
years old. One of the most significant things 
about this growth of rayon is that in the last 
15 years rayon began to be used in competition 
with the existing fibers because it was possible 
to achieve new, different, or superior results 
with it. The significance of this, according 
to Dr. Smith, was that it meant that no longer 
were we constructing textile fabrics with the 
limitations set on them by the natural fibers. 
Because rayon can be made in so many differ- 
ent characters, it can be used to make fabrics 
which fit more closely than the traditional 
fabrics to the needs and fancies of the 
consumer. 

Textiles, therefore, are transcending their 
former limitations. The increased versatility 
of rayon, the new synthetic textile yarns such 
as nylon and Vinyon, the application of plastics 
to textiles and vice versa, and the evolvement 
of whole new ranges of special finishes are 
bringing this into being. We are starting to 
see textile finishes which will give character- 
istics entirely absent from the fibers them- 
selves, because there is a consumer need for 
such characteristics. This is quite in contrast 
with the finishes of yesteryear, some of which 
brought out the desirable qualities of a fabric 
while others bestowed rather dubious benefits, 
except as they might temporarily deceive the 
buyer. 

Nylon hosiery is an example of how a prod- 
uct may be modified to fit a purpose. After 
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nylon yarn was developed, much of the re- 
search done was not just to knit it into a 
stocking in competition with silk but to at- 
tempt to make better hosiery. The knitting 
process was studied and research was done on 
the best size and filament structure of the 
yarns to be used for each class of nylon hosiery. 

For those in the textile industry and for the 
teacher who must present information about 
fabrics to the consumer the most important 
thing to remember is that textiles are not 
static but are changing at an ever-accelerated 
pace. Unless we intend to discuss fabrics of 
the past we must be prepared to expect change 
as frequent and as drastic as we have known 
it in automobiles, airplanes, electronics, 
plastics, and all of the other progressive 
sciences and industries. Now that textiles 
are wed to chemistry, their pace forward is 
going to be measured by the progress of 
chemical science. 


Rayons Over the Horizon 


What then are we to look for? Well, the 
following are a few of the things which are 
starting to peek over the horizon in the rayon 
and synthetic textile field. 

Filament type rayon yarn has penetrated 
pretty well through the entire women’s apparel 
fabric trade. After the war, we are going to 
see more of it used in men’s clothing and in 
industrial roles. The development of the so- 
called high tenacity rayons makes them fit 
into the last category very nicely. Because 
of their strength, their tendency not to gener- 
ate heat through flexing, and their resistance 
to heat, strong rayon yarns are being used 
widely in the cord of tires of vehicles for the 
Army and in tires used on the landing gear of 
planes. By government order almost half of 
the productive capacity of viscose-process 
rayon will shortly be employed for the produc- 
tion of tire cord. 

Other types of strong rayon are finding em- 
ployment in military fabrics, and it seems 
logical to expect that the knowledge gained of 
these high-strength rayons is going to cause 
more of them to be used after the war. 
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Spun rayon undoubtedly will show an ex- 
pansion. Stepping over the limitations set 
by the length and thickness of the natural 
fibers, it seems likely that this development 
will rest on the industry’s ability to create 
fibers especially suited for a purpose. An 
example of this is the production for the carpet 
trade of special staple fibers which are more 
than 12 times coarser than those made for 
dress fabrics and in addition have a much 
smoother surface than standard rayon staples, 
which enables them to shed dirt more readily. 

The so-called ‘‘tow conversion” systems in 
spun rayon should also be watched. Instead 
of cutting the continuous filaments (or tow) 
into short fiber lengths, baling them, and then 
going through the steps of opening, carding, 
and the rest to get them parallel again, several 
systems are being evolved to make a short 
cut. The filaments are cut or broken but 
before they have a chance to fall apart they 
are given a slight twist and carried off as top or 
sliver, thus eliminating a number of traditional 
steps in textile yarn making. 


The Nylon Family 


Nylon, probably more than any other single 
unit, emphasized to the public the great 
progress made in textiles through chemistry. 
While nylon is now 100 per cent tied up in 
articles for war, such as parachutes and glider 
towlines, it has a much greater future than 
just in the hosiery we knew before the war. 
Not only does nylon have great strength and 
adaptability to production in fine deniers but 
also the chemical and physical structure of 
the yarn and fiber can be varied in innumerable 
ways. Nylon might be described as a family 
of yarns and plastics rather than as just one 
type of yarn. 

Incidentally, every pair of nylon hose con- 
tributed to the scrap drive will help win this 
war because it can be reconverted into the 
primary chemicals from which nylon is made 
and thus go to fighting fronts for the donor. 


Other Synthetic Groups 


Another group of interesting new synthetic 
textiles are those which are made from vinyl 


With Textiles Wed to Chemistry 


resins and which have a chemical kinship to 
plastics. One of these is Vinyon, a yarn of 
great strength and elasticity and virtually no 
moisture absorption. It has as yet limited, 
specialized uses. A version of this is a highly 
elastic yarn which is taking the place of rubber 
thread in elastic bandages and in several other 
products, including elastic cords, all for 
war use. 

One of the most publicized of the new syn- 
thetic yarns is casein fiber, the American pro- 
duction of which is known as Aralac. It is at 
its beginnings, and many textile persons feel 
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threads or for textile purposes. One of these 
is Saran (vinylidene chloride), one of the 
uses of which is to weave mesh fabric for 
window screens. 

One of the sensational new textiles is Fiber- 
glas, filaments or spun yarns of real glass. 
While this has no apparel uses, it is tremen- 
dously important industrially for filters and for 
electrical insulation. In the latter it is so 
efficient that it makes possible the building of 
smaller electric motors than those used in 
the past. 

There is a whole world of new finishes. A 


1 that its use will expand appreciably ’ particu- few of these are giving to fabrics service quali- 
) — ncleinn te _aatea of its chemical ties as well as other values that never before 
Besides its textile uses, it is finding an inter- ay weed be shay 
themselves. 
esting application in the manufacture of felt 
1 h . . , In times past one was inclined to look at 
ats, virtually all of which use it to some ‘ , 
t degree today. Casein fiber is just one of a textiles as something stodgy and stuffy—but 
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it The Small Community 
* Our urban population is recruited from small communities, which thus 
- transmit their character to all America. There can be no stable democracy 
ai except as small communities thrive. 
” If the typical small community is ignorant, dreary, and uninspired, the mass 
a of America will be so, and science, art, and refinements will be a thin veneer on a 
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- Disintegration of the small community is not inevitable, but results chiefly 
ot from specific, removable disabilities. Appropriate policies might .. . [create] 
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: is needed personal and social commitment of many young people to pioneer in 
” careers where population and basic culture are produced, rather than in cities 
where they are consumed. 
4 Economic careers in great variety are possible. ... Groups of small com- 
= munities can support professional services now generally restricted to cities.— 
: ARTHUR E. MorcGan, “Population Policy for Democracy,” Antioch Notes, 
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Clothing’s Wartime Challenge 


GRACE MARGARET MORTON 


Miss Morton is head of the division of textiles and clothing at 
the University of Nebraska and author of a college textbook just 
off the press, “The Arts of Costume and Personal Appearance.” 


on textiles and garment industries 


of this country are becoming increasingly 
geared to war production needs. As the 
months pass we learn of the narrowing of the 
kinds of fabrics available to civilians, of the 
growing simplification and standardization of 
fabrics to utility types, of the further elimina- 
tion of luxury materials requiring strategic 
fibers or machinery or labor. We witness with 
dismay the conscription of manpower for war 
necessities. And we wonder—what place has 
clothing education today and in the world 


to come? 


A Question of Morale 

In a time when people are eager to put 
first things first, to sacrifice nonessentials to 
the winning of the war, these questions may 
well challenge those who have a part in train- 
ing for homemaking and related jobs. The 
case for textiles and clothing in wartime, how- 
ever, is one of morale. As Lawrence Averill 
points out in a recent magazine article, morale 
is a sustained condition of mental health, the 
basis of which must always be security, con- 
fidence, and a degree of contentment and 
happiness. In the last analysis, clothing is so 
intimate and ever-present a part of every indi- 
vidual that hardly anything else contributes 
quite so much to personal security and satis- 
faction. Psychologists have shown us that 
clothes protect us from all sorts of fears and 
that a confused, half apologetic state of mind 
tends to result from one’s failure to realize a 
satisfactory picture of one’s outer self. 

It must have been consideration for morale, 
at least in part, which led Britain to remove 
hats from her ration lists and which led our 
new administrator of foreign relief to recognize 
clothing as second only to food for the 


devastated peoples of Europe. 


Raison d’étre of Clothing Education 


Unless human nature changes with a long, 
devastating war, men and women—and adoles- 
cents too—will continue to seek means of 
making themselves beautiful in each other’s 
eyes. The simple arts of personal appearance 
and home beautification, as well as the fine 
arts of music and painting, have value for 
refreshment of the spirit and for the interest 
and bit of glamour they bring us when “the 
bleak and anxious spaces of life are greater 
than usual.” 

It is these factors that in these critical times 
give clothing education its raison d’étre. And 
in the future there will still be need for those 
with taste and skill to help the ‘“‘new rich” 
as well as the “new poor” to live creatively by 
experiencing beauty in simple ways. 

Many people are even yet hoping to go back 
to the comfortable living of our prewar years 
and think that this war is being fought to save 
the status quo. But that is impossible. As 
Dr. Charles Stine, vice-president of DuPont de 
Nemours and Company, writes in the DuPont 
Magazine, “Our world of 1940 in which we 
took such pardonable, if mistaken, pride is so 
far distant in the past that it has become an 
antiquity. This war has compressed into the 
space of months, developments that might 
have taken us a half century to realize if 
necessity had not forced the pace.” 

Already many plants which formerly pro- 
duced fashion apparel are making uniforms or 
raincoats for the Army. In order to meet 
rigid Army requirements, these factories have 
been geared to the highly specialized so-called 
section-work system. In Britain, where con- 
version to utility clothing manufacture has 
reached approximately 75 per cent of civilian 
output, it has been possible by this system to 
reduce consumer costs to about one-third. 
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Clothing’ s Wartime Challenge 


Doubtless these new streamlined methods, 
for years so stoutly opposed by labor and 
management alike, will be retained after the 
war for the mass-produced apparel everybody 
will be wearing for work, while an entirely 
different type of clothing will be designed for 
leisure, utilizing perhaps the old, time-honored 
skills and equipment. 

Other values may come out of this revolu- 
tionary experience, not the least of which is the 
inventiveness manifested by our designers in 
achieving interest and significance within even 
narrower limits than government stipulations. 
Already the clothes they have done for Ameri- 
can women have a new look that seems right 
for these times. They are smooth, svelte, 
streamlined, yet with structural or decorative 
idea that gives meaning. 

Today women have opportunity to demon- 
strate their ingenuity and resourcefulness as 
never before in presenting a smart appearance 
with a minimum wardrobe completely func- 
tional, having a distinction that will not grow 
obsolete. In other words, we have a chance 
to achieve that secretly longed-for but seldom 
attained quality called style, which has always 
meant choice of things most suitable for one’s 
way of life, a well-groomed look, alertness of 
posture, and an individual way of assembling 
and wearing what one has. 

Clothing specialists have a many-sided job. 
We must study the national and international 
aspects of the present crisis to gain insight 
which will enable us to see the impact of 
events upon the society of the future and a 
clearer realization of our part in it. We must 
participate in forums and small discussion 
groups and become more articulate as indi- 
viduals. Our state home economics associa- 
tions could undertake no project so important 
to our country as the study of world problems 
as a means of developing maturity of outlook 
and attitudes making for unity. 

Take as an example the opposition to and 
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ignorance of our country’s rationing program. 
Why in a land of plenty is it necessary, they 
ask? Our job is to help people see why the 
vast requirements of the armed forces, those 
of devastated populations and of war workers 
must be met before civilian “needs.” Would 
it not be better to have it said after the war 
that too much was reserved for our armed 
forces rather than that a crisis occurred because 
we underestimated their needs? Our public 
must be made to see that evading rationing is 
not “playing a trick on a bureaucrat,” as 
James Byrnes says, but is taking something 
needed by one’s neighbor or the boys overseas. 

Again we must project our thinking into the 
future to see the part that women will be 
playing. Doubtless it will be a double role, 
for women are taking another step toward 
equality with men. 

Perhaps the increasing popularity of slacks 
and trousers among women and girls is an 
evidence of their growing independence. 
Have we thought how this revolutionary 
change will affect the world of textiles and 
clothing design and the part of clothing spe- 
cialists in moulding standards of taste? 

But our immediate job is to adjust our- 
selves and our students to a Spartan standard 
of living, taking patriotic pride in our frugality, 
and showing that we too have what it takes 
to win a total war. 

The constant search for new and ingenious 
ways of helping people adjust to changed, per- 
haps lowered standards with continued high 
morale is our welcome challenge. ‘These are 
times which call for that least-used portion of 
the human anatomy, the mind,” Leo Cherne 
of the Research Institute of America said last 
fall to a group of fashion people. And perhaps 
in the years ahead it will be possible for those 
with skill and understanding to help them- 
selves and others achieve a dignity and a 
quality which few had “when paradise was at 
our disposal.” 
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A Tool for Family Financial Planning « 


RUTH CRAWFORD FREEMAN and IRENE CROUCH 


Since Mrs. Freeman joined the staff of the department of home 


economics at the University of Illinois in 1929 she has been 
doing research and extension work in home accounts. Miss 
Crouch began her extension work in Illinois in 1938, has been 
a local supervisor of the U. S. Bureau of Home Economics Con- 
sumer Purchases Study, and has also worked with home accounts. 


) , AR and its emergency demands 


have brought drastic changes in the consump- 
tion pattern of the American people. In many 
families very careful financial planning is neces- 
sary in order to make it possible to buy bonds, 
pay taxes, keep up long-time investment obli- 
gations, and provide adequately for family 
members. Postponement of spending for cer- 
tain items until the postwar period is vital for 
controlling inflation. For wise choices as to 
use of family income careful analysis of present 
and of postwar family needs is necessary. 

When a homemaker is struggling with the 
financial problems of her own family, a thor- 
oughgoing, analytical discussion of these 
problems with an extension person who is 
working in the field of financial planning is 
extremely helpful. Though she may feel no 
hesitancy about talking them over in a personal 
conference with the extension person, she 
usually considers it impossible or unwise to do 
so before others. 

For group discussion, then, the expenditures 
of some unknown family in circumstances 
somewhat similar to her own is invaluable. 
This case method gives perspective on a 
family’s range of income and the use of that 
income over a number of years, and discussion 
of the financial planning of the unknown family 
helps her decide more wisely as to wartime 
adjustments in her own family. Every budget, 
of course, presents its own individual prob- 
lems, but analysis of case facts leads to con- 
clusions of general significance. 


Case Study of Family C 
Family C might well be the springboard for 


analysis of financial management as it repre- 
sents a composite of 12-year home account 
records kept by Illinois farm families in a 
medium-income group and has problems com- 
mon to many. The following detailed infor- 
mation is needed in order to visualize the 
family—its resources, its needs, and its short- 
time and long-time goals. 


Net Money Income 


While the average net money income over 
the 12-year period was $1,479, the range has 
been from $829 in 1931 to $2,994 in 1942. 
The anticipated net money income for 1943 is 
here figured at $3,917. Sources of income are 
the farm and a house in town which rents for 
$20 a month. Net money income, of course, 
equals the gross income from all sources, minus 
expenses of the farm business and of nonfarm 
enterprises. The wide difference between 1941 
and 1942 net money income of family C was 
due in part to the 1941 expenditure for a new 
corncrib. 


The Family 


Mr. and Mrs. C live on a farm in Illinois. 
At the time of their marriage in 1925, each 
was 29 yearsold. The husband had completed 
four years of high school; the wife, two years 
of college. The C’s have two children, a son 
born in 1929 and a daughter born in 1930— 
both of whom are now in grade school. 

The husband sings in the church choir, and 
other members of the family take part in 
musical programs. Mr. and Mrs. C belong to 
the farm and home bureau in their county, and 
the children are in 4-H clubs. The family is 
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Famity C’s Money IncoME AND EXPENDITURES OVER 12-YEAR PERIOD 


Space between graphed lines designates savings, including in 1942 $326 interest and 
$136 income tax 


also active in other community organizations. 
The C’s contributions to church and commun- 
ity welfare in 1942 totaled $146, including 
war relief, church pledge, Salvation Army, 
Red Cross, Community Chest, and USO. 


The Farm 


They rented a 160-acre farm from Mr. C’s 
father during the first nine years that they 
kept records. In 1941 they inherited 80 acres. 
In December 1941, they bought the 80 fertile 
acres on which the house is located at $125 
an acre by paying $700 down and securing a 
federal loan for the remaining $9300 with 
interest at 33 per cent. Beginning in 1942, a 
payment of $418.50, interest and principal, is 
due twice a year, in April and November. 


Expenditures 


The House, Furnishings, Equipment, and 
Operating Costs. The 8-room dwelling is in 
fair condition. As it was poorly arranged, the 
family remodeled it in 1934, spending about 
$500 and doing the work themselves. The 
kitchen sink is equipped with drainpipe and 
hand pump, and the bathroom with a tub, 
but neither has running water. The house is 
heated by stoves. 

They secured electric service in 1941 and 
use it for lighting the house and for refrigera- 


tion, washing, and ironing. The monthly 
electricity bill averages about $3.70. The 
bottled-gas stove costs $24 a year to operate. 
The telephone is on a farmer’s line and costs $7 
a year plus tolls. Few furnishings have been 
replaced since the C’s marriage 17 years ago. 
Major new equipment and replacements in- 
clude a mattress, bed springs, linoleum, circu- 
lator heater, washing machine, and refriger- 
ator. 

Food. Nearly 75 per cent of their food has 
been produced on the farm. Purchased food 
has ranged from $94 to $202 over the 12-year 
period. 

Transportation. The C’s first car was used 
for nine years with an average operating cost 
of $96 per year. The family bought a used car 
in 1939 and a new car in December 1941, 
taking advantage of higher income and the 
improbability of future delivery. 

Clothing. Over a seven-year period the 
average yearly clothing expenditure for the 
family has been $103: husband, $34; wife, $31; 
son, $20; daughter, $18. According to home 
account records for the same 7-year period, 
$154 is the average spent by farm families on 
this income level and with four members. 

Medical Care. All members of the family 


have had excellent health. Yearly costs for 
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medical care have ranged from $15 to $106. 
The son’s tonsillectomy in 1937 made that 
year’s expenditure of $106 the largest in the 
12-year period. In 1941, a typical year, the 
$22 total bought medical care for ears, tooth 
filling, healing salve, corn pads, aspirin, hot- 
water bottle, thermometer, repair on glasses, 
treatment of an infected toe, headache pills, 
medicine, and miscellaneous supplies. There 
were no physical examinations or health in- 
surance payments. 

Personal Expenses, Education, and Recre- 
ation. The husband does not smoke. The 
personal expenses for the four members in 
1942 totaled $24. Each child gets 25 cents a 
month allowance. Music lessons for the 
daughter and son cost 50 cents a week for each. 
Subscription to a newspaper costs $4 a year. 
Some items included in a year’s recreational 
expenditures were: a sled, admission to the 
fair, trip for the children, two bicycles, radio. 


Financial Status 


The family’s net worth at the time of their 
marriage was $2,320 other than farm business; 
at the end of 1942, $15,888. At the end of 
1942,-the inventory of farm business without 
land showed a value of $6,360. The family 
used no credit during these years except to 
borrow on life insurance to pay premiums and 
to buy the 80 acres of land. In 1937, the 
family fell back on the previous year’s savings 
for living expenses, since their net money 
income was less than family expenses because 
they had bought a new tractor. 

Postal savings in 1938 amounted to $800. 
Life insurance carried is $9,000—$5,000 for the 
husband, $2,000 for the wife, and $1,000 each 
for the son and daughter. 


How the Case Study Was Used 


The following general questions may stimu- 
late group discussion of Family C’s financial 
management: What do you think of this 
family’s use of income? What impresses you 


most favorably? Most unfavorably? Does 
the use of income indicate definite goals? Are 
there evidences of successful control of in- 
come? Does division of income reflect wise 
planning? Cite instances of weaknesses or 
failure. Is the level of living as high as you 
would expect on this income? 

Specific questions might include these: Was 
the purchase of the 80 acres of land in Decem- 
ber 1941 a wise move? What proportion of the 
family savings in 1943 should be in war bonds? 
Should the family attempt to pay more than 
the required payments on the land in 1943 
and 1944? Since the land on which the house 
is located was not purchased until December 
1941 what immediate or long-time plans should 
the family have for improving the house? 
Should the family attempt to produce a larger 
proportion of their food supply in 1943? 
What allowances should be made to provide 
more satisfactory clothing, considering an in- 
come increase in 1943? Do you think this 
family should spend more for medical care, 
such as for physical examinations and protec- 
tive insurance? Should recreation provide 


more items along the line of development for: 


the children and more items in which the 
entire family may participate? Is this family’s 
contribution to community and church welfare 
commendable? 

In Illinois this case study was used to en- 
courage discussion of alternative choices in use 
of income during wartime. Since financial 
planning lessons were given in 35 different 
counties in the home economics extension 
program in 1942-43 by the home advisers, 
various techniques were used in presenting 
Family C. In some counties the meetings were 
held in the evening, rather than afternoon, so 
that the husbands could attend. In nearly 
every meeting, excellent discussion preceded 
the actual filling out of each member’s own 
plan in the booklet “Plan Savings and Family 
Living Expenditures for Victory and the Post- 
war Period.” 
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Measuring Ability to Make Wise Decisions 


HAZEL HUSTON PRICE 


Mrs. Price’s work at the Ohio State University is primarily in 
itinerant teacher training. For several years she has been 
closely associated with research carried on for continuous re- 
vision of home economics curricula in secondary schools in 
Ohio. Her PhD work was in the field of tests and measurements. 


VU. personal and family resources 


wisely. ... Devote time, energy, money, and 
abilities to the accomplishment of the greatest 
possible service. .. . 

Such urgings have a very familiar sound to 
home economists. Wise management of per- 
sonal resources has long been recognized as a 
key to successful living whether the times be of 
war or of peace. Developing the ability to 
make intelligent decisions in the use of per- 
sonal resources, therefore, stands as a vital 
teaching objective, and teachers should be 
able to determine the extent to which they 
are developing this ability. 

The devices described here, which I used in 
a recent study, approach the measurement of 
decision-making ability in three different ways, 
all of which have proved helpful as teaching 
devices as well as evaluation instruments. 
The results suggest how decisions are made, 
the kinds of choices with which girls are 
usually concerned, and the facts and values 
involved in each. 


Personal Analyses 


The first plan utilized decisions recently 
made by more than 200 high school and college 
students who co-operated in the study. First 
the girls were asked to think through a typical 
personal problem, that of having to decide 
whether to rush through the completion of a 
new dress for a party or whether to wear an 
old one. They were given a model analysis 
in which the problem was broken down into 
(1) all the facts to be considered, (2) motivat- 
ing values which were functioning, and (3) 
the type of personal resources at stake in 
the decision. 
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The model analysis used is described on 
page 350. 

Each girl then worked out a similar analysis 
of a recent decision of her own which she 
later discussed with me. 

The purpose of this simple device was to 
sample the kinds of decisions made by adoles- 
cent girls, the kinds of facts used to support 
decisions, and the kinds of values frequently 
involved. The interview follow-up proved 
very important in finding out whether all im- 
portant facts had been considered in each 
problem solution and whether the student had 
been aware of essential values. 

The results convinced the writer of five 
significant facts: 

1. Nearly every personal decision girls com- 
monly make is concerned with one or more 
of the resources listed on page 350. 

2. The common problems are: how to spend 
time; how to spend, save, or earn money; how 
to select and care for clothing; what to wear 
on occasion; whether to construct clothing or 
buy ready-made garments; what kind of food 
to buy and what to prepare for oneself or 
the family; how to choose and arrange furnish- 
ings, especially in one’s own room; how to 
select subjects and courses in school; and how 
to maintain the most satisfactory relation- 
ships with other persons. 

3. Because the problems submitted were 
concerned with the subject matter areas com- 
monly found in any broad course in home eco- 
nomics, the home economics teacher has great 
responsibility for the wise choice of subject 
matter to build up a background of important 
facts as a basis for intelligent decisions in these 
personal matters. 
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Problem Facts Considered Values Involved 


Shall I try to finish the new dress I am Everyone in the crowd has seen my old 
making for the party Saturday night, dress so many times, I am ashamed to 


or wear an old one? appear in it again. 
Social approval 


A new dress will perhaps win the admira- 
tion of some new friends as well as of my 
old friends. 


Alternate Choices 
1. Wearing an old dress If I finish the dress, it will take so much time 
that 
Sense of achieve- 


2. Spending time and energy for completing 1. My school work will suffer; perhaps 


the new T’ll get a C instead of a B this month in ment 
history. 
2. I shall have less time to help Mother; Co-operation 
she has not been well recently and needs Consideration _for 
all the help I can give her. others 
If I try to complete the dress in such a short Sense of achieve- | 
time, it will be less well made. ment | 
I might have a better time in the old dress Freedom ] 
as the new one might make me very self- 1 
conscious. 
Resources 
(check those involved) £ 
1.—Time I also might spill something on the new dress; Thrift t 
2.—Money it just can’t be ruined before the glee club 5 
3.—Other possessions concert. I cannot afford to buy another. t 
4.—Abilities 
5.—Relationships Decision Made t! 
a.—Friends Wear the old dress; do a good job of making d 
b.—Family the new dress; help Mother as much as 
6.—Energy T can, 
4. By following up such written analyses of are social approval, thrift, health, companion- 
decisions with personal interviews or class_ ship, respect for the rights of others, a sense e 
discussion, a teacher may help girls diagnose of achievement, personal enjoyment, and con- pee 
their failures to see all the relevant facts, the sideration for others. These values often pa 
potential results of decisions, and the values appear in conflict so that one or more of them it 
at stake. must be sacrificed to achieve others. This na 
The girls generally listed about half the simple analysis device obviously has many = 
facts that really entered into decisions. They possibilities for guidance work. De 
needed to be reminded of many important — 1.- 
facts if their decisions were to be intelligent. Problem Situations : 
5. Values are the most difficult of all aspects The second approach to this judgment of 7 
of the analysis for the average girl in college as decision-making ability was more complex. | 3_ 
well as in high school to visualize alone, though Seven decision situations typical of those met 
she is generally able to see them when an older by adolescents were set up, as this number , 


person assists. The values commonly involved 


conveniently filled one class period. For each 
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Ability to Make Wise Decisions 


situation there were listed several possible 
choices and the reasons which might be used 
to support these choices. 

About 1,100 high school and college students 
co-operated in this phase of the study. Dif- 
ferent forms of the pencil-and-paper test were 
prepared for the two levels, but each involved 
similar resources and similar areas in home 
economics. The reasons given for the choices 
in each situation included those which had 
been commonly offered by the girls who had 
been interviewed in connection with the analy- 
ses just described and involved values which 
had been frequently considered or sacrificed in 
the decisions submitted. 

Students taking the test were told that no 
one choice need be considered absolutely right 
since persons have different points of view and 
may logically arrive at different decisions. 
Each was asked to check the decision she 
might make if placed in a similar situation, 
then to check reasons she might use to explain 
or support her choices. 

It was assumed that the degree of intelli- 
gence of the girl would be evidenced by (1) 
the number and nature of the facts she con- 
sidered in making her choice, (2) the extent 
to which she foresaw consequences, and (3) 
the extent to which her decision revealed 
democratic attitudes. 

Below is a sample of the problem situations 
submitted to the college girls: 


When the Johnson family planned their budget for 
the year, they decided they would allot $25 to the 
community fund. But Joan who was a freshman in 
college wrote home that she wanted a new formal 
party dress very much. Her father wrote back that 
it would be impossible to spare this amount of money 
unless at least $10 was taken from their community 
fund contribution. 


Decisions: Check the one with which you most agree. 

1.—Wear the old formal, so that the family can make 
contribution as planned. 

2.—Suggest that the contribution be cut so that she 
can have the new formal. 

3.—Buy some new accessories out of her allowance to 
make the old formal seem different; tell her father 
that she does not want the contribution cut. 

4.—Ask that her father send her only $5 from the 
contribution for material to make a new formal. 
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Reasons: Check those which explain or support your 
decision. 
1.—Joan has worn her formal twice this fall; she will 
probably be embarrassed to appear in it again. 
2.—When children are in college, it is impossible to 
keep the family budget balanced. 
3.—When Joan is earning her own money, the family 
can help others in the community more. 
4.—One does not want one’s friends to think that her 
family cannot afford to buy her the clothes she 
needs. 
5.—If Joan buys new accessories out of her allowance 
she will feel that the dress is different. 
6.—The family has agreed on the amount to be con- 
tributed. Joan should be fair enough to abide 
by this agreement. 
7.—Joan may secure as much satisfaction out of help- 
ing others as she may out of having a new dress. 
8.—The family is making sacrifices to send Joan to 
college. She should be willing to do her share 
rather than demand further sacrifices. 
9.—The family contribution is larger than it should be 
considering how much they need the money. 
10.—Joan may enjoy making the new dress as well as 
wearing it. 
11.—It is unnecessary for members of the family to 
know the state of the finances of the group. 
12.—If one’s family is provided for satisfactorily, it is 
not necessary that one be concerned over the 
welfare of other families who are not able to pro- 
vide for their own. 
13.—A budget is a plan for spending. It should be 
changed if the need arises for the change. 
14.—New clothing satisfies our desire for self-expres- 
sion as it brings us new experiences. 
15.—For happy family life, each member of the family 
should feel a definite responsibility in connection 
with the use of the family income. 
16.—One may derive as much satisfaction from giving 
to others as from having possessions which con- 
tribute solely to one’s personal pleasure. 
17.—If a family decides upon common goals, all 
members should be willing to share in attaining 
them. 

18.—A person who is well dressed will be much less 
self-conscious when in the company of others. 
19.—Joan needs the new formal more than the family 

needs to make the contribution. 


Analysis of the test results revealed the 
same weaknesses as those shown by use of 
the first device. 

The following findings were significant: the 
student generally supported her statements by 
only a little over half of the relevant facts 
listed in the test; her ability to see conse- 
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quences was not closely related to her age or 
school training; and she frequently seemed 
willing to sacrifice values important to democ- 
racy—such as co-operation, consideration for 
others, and respect for the rights of others— 
especially when these values conflicted with 
personal enjoyment and social approval. 

This sort of test also can have its greatest 
teaching value, of course, only when followed 
by individual interviews or class discussions. 
The weaknesses of each girl must be made ap- 
parent to her if her ability to weigh problems 
is to be improved. 

The test showed a high coefficient of re- 
liability for group prediction, but three times 
the seven situations used would be better for 
safe predictions of individual action. 


Checking Lists 


The importance of a third measurement 
device became obvious in connection with 
this study. Co-operating teachers in each 
school had been asked to select 12 girls for 
interviews following the tests—four girls who, 
according to the instructor’s general opinion, 
were excellent in their decisions, four who were 
average, and four who were poor. 

To help teachers in these choices, the writer 
formulated a check list of questions concerning 
the girl’s behavior (1) in general situations, 
(2) in the foods laboratory, and (3) in the 
clothing laboratory. Here are sample ques- 
tions about her work with clothing: 


Time. Does the pupil use her time wisely? Is her 
plan of work elastic enough so that she can work with 
others satisfactorily? Or does she fail to appreciate 
the value of planning for the use of laboratory time? 
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Does she spend too much time talking? Does she put 
her work away much too soon? Is she a clock watcher? 


Energy. Does she use her energy wisely? Or does 
she work too speedily with little care that her work is 
inferior or that she must rip a great deal? Is time and 
energy wasted because garments are carelessly placed 
in lockers or in boxes too small for them? 


Money. Does she choose fabrics wisely? Or does 
she choose a fabric too cheap to give satisfaction or 
pay more for a fabric than seems necessary for the 


purpose? 


Abilities. Does she choose to make a garment 


which she can construct well? Does she make a wise 
choice of constructive processes? Or does she choose 
to make a garment with processes involved that are 
too difficult for her or of a fabric which is hard to 
handle? Does she choose to make a garment with 
such easy construction processes that she does not 
develop her own abilities? 


Relationships. Is she considerate of her fitting 
partner? Does she share common equipment such as 
sewing machines fairly? Or does she monopolize 
equipment without regard to others? Does she fail 
to do her share in helping others? 


Quite apart from its immediate aim teachers 
reported this checking list so valuable in 
making concrete analyses of individual 
strengths and weaknesses that its value as a 
general teaching device became apparent. 

For greatest effectiveness, such tests should, 
of course, be formulated by teachers them- 
selves, preferably with the help of the pupils 
concerned. Active participation in creation 
of the test not only insures complete under- 
standing of the self-evaluation device but 
also, most important of all, gives explicit 
realization of the standards to be achieved 
and a co-operative interest in measuring prog- 
ress toward these goals. 


For a Brave New World 


If the United Nations set out to produce the food the people of the world 
need, there will be a new era of industrial prosperity. At the end of the war we 
may not literally beat our swords into plowshares, but we shall convert tanks 
and guns into tractors . . . and all the other equipment needed for a world-wide, 
efficient agriculture.—Sir JonN Boyp Orr, “The Role of Food in Post-War 
Reconstruction,” International Labour Review, March 1943. 
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Farewell to Homemaking as Usual 


JEAN JOYCE 


Miss Joyce is senior member of the New York Herald Tribune 
Home Institute and writer on all phases of homemaking. After 
she had received the bachelor’s degree in home economics at 


Cornell, she was on the staff of a Rochester paper. 


She has 


also lectured to many groups in Rochester and New York City. 


N the case of food and clothing, keeping 
informed on prospective shortages and ration- 
ing is fairly simple because every announce- 
ment about them—especially food—gets wide 
attention. Not so well-publicized, however, 
have been the casualties in home furnishings 
and equipment, casualties of urgent impor- 
tance to every home economist. 

The casualty list isa realone. Noone needs 
reminding that metal is only one of the strate- 
gic materials that can no longer be made into 
civilian goods. But only now are we beginning 
to feel the effect of these drastic restrictions, 
these war casualties. By fall they will strike 
us in full force. The “homemaking-as-usual” 
ship on which we have all been sailing this 
last year is breaking up fast—on the reefs of 
war needs. 


The Casualty List 


Here is our casualty list: 

Innerspring mattresses. No more will be 
made until after the war, and they are now 
vanishing from our stores. What takes their 
place? Mattresses stuffed with cotton felt or 
cotton and hair. 

Bedsprings. These too are rapidly disap- 
pearing from the market—at least as we once 
knew them. By government order, only 15 
pounds of steel may be used to make a bed- 
spring whereas in the past the average was 
between 50 and 60 pounds. Bedsprings now 
being made must use steel only for the coils, 
wood for the frames. 

Studio couches and sofa beds, which used 
large quantities of metal, may still be made 
but under the same restrictions as those im- 
posed on upholstered furniture, with use of 
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iron and steel limited to the joining hardware. 
Production, however, is small. 

Springs for upholstered furniture. Manufac- 
ture of these was banned last fall. While there 
is still a little spring-seated furniture in stock, 
after that is gone there’ll be wooden springs, 
but only after the OPA tests and approves the 
individual types. Some wooden-spring furni- 
ture is already on the market. 

Kapok. That comfortable, inexpensive 
stuffing so popular in low-cost furniture, went 
off the civilian market a year ago because it’s 
more important that a torpedoed sailor have a 
kapok-stuffed lifesaver than that we have the 
comfort of a kapok pillow. 

Down and fine feathers. These also are no 
longer available to us for furniture cushions or 
bed or sofa pillows. We get cotton stuffing or 
definitely inferior grades of feathers, such as 
chicken and turkey. Some grades of duck 
feathers have been released for civilian use, but 
these are not of high quality. 

Furniture woods. Use of some fine grades 
of lumber is much restricted. While enough 
of the lower grades has been, up to the present, 
available for furniture work, more and more 
furniture factories are turning to the manu- 
facture of war materials. There are govern- 
ment restrictions on the number of patterns of 
furniture that may be made and on the use 
of joining hardware, but civilians will probably 
have a supply fairly adequate for the duration 
since inventories in this industry are plentiful. 


Supplies for Lighting 


Lamps. The manufacture of portable elec- 
tric lamps was stopped in December because 
lamps require copper wiring which will not be 
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released for this purpose. By fall there will 
definitely be no new lamps to buy. 

Lighting fixtures. The use of metal in these 
has been reduced by 80 per cent and while 
manufacturers will doubtless turn to glass, 
ceramics, and plastics, the net effect of this 
order will be to reduce considerably the total 
supply of lighting fixtures. Even lamp bulbs 
are being limited. Some sizes—that is watt- 
ages—have been eliminated altogether. 

Lamp shades. At least those requiring wire 
frames—that is, the vast majority—are 
another casualty of war. Their manufacture 
was stopped last December. By fall all present 
stocks will be gone. Some progressive firms 
have been developing wood or cardboard 
frames, but it is unlikely that these will be 
made in great quantity. 

Eleciric cords. These are another war casu- 
alty because they take rubber and copper. 
’ Already it is difficult to get replacements. 
House-wiring circuits, also because they con- 
tain strategic copper, are today irreplaceable 
if any circuit in the house is still functioning. 
Civilians must file applications for priority 
assistance to get wire for repairs. 


Kitchen Equipment and Silver 

Kitchen appliances. This type of equip- 
ment has suffered severest casualties of all, for 
American kitchens were lavish with metal. As 
everyone knows, stoves and mechanical re- 
frigerators have not been manufactured since 
April 1942, and what few are left are available 
now only to those civilians who can prove 
definite need. Manufacture of ice boxes is, 
however, being permitted—about three times 
the production of any peacetime year is being 
allotted this year and under present arrange- 
ments civilians may buy these ice boxes with- 
out restrictions. 

Mechanical kitchen devices. Mixers, toast- 
ers, waffle irons, grills were “killed in action” 
last May. And when those poor few now in 
the shops are gone—and in most areas this 
has already happened—there’ll be no more for 
the duration. There is some indication, how- 


ever, that the WPB, in contemplation of a long 


war, may permit manufacture of a few essen- 
tial appliances—irons and mechanical refrig- 
erators were named—to forestall any serious 
dislocation to civilian life. But it is a safe 
guess that any that are manufactured will be 
allotted only to those persons who can prove 
urgent need of them. 

Cooking utensils. As home _ economists 
know, aluminum, stainless steel, and copper 
utensils can no longer be manufactured. In- 
stead we have cast iron, galvanized iron and 
steel, porcelain-enameled iron and steel, and 
heat-resistant glass for the most essential arti- 
cles in restricted, but we hope adequate, 
amounts. Earthenware—some of it good, 
some of it not so good—is bidding for the spots 
left by metals, in top-stove utensils as well as 
ovenware. As for glass, we see more and 
more of it, in top-stove pieces, even ring molds, 
as well as baking ware. 

Kitchen tools. Manufacture of chromium 
and stainless steel forks, knives, spoons, has 
been completely banned. Cutlery of stainless 
steel is a thing of the past. We're already 
getting carbon steel knives either with a thin 
coat of chromium or with a plain stainable 
surface left exposed. With cutlery production 
already cut to 65 per cent of prewar years, fur- 
ther limitations will probably be set on the 
number and kinds of knives that can be made; 
already no carving sets, for instance, can be 
produced; a fork or a knife can be bought 
separately. In short, supplies of civilian cut- 
lery are expected to be “tight” indeed. Our 
usual infinite and often amusing variety of 
kitchen gadgets has disappeared entirely. 
Now only essential items can be made for 
kitchens, such as wire strainers, can openers, 
egg beaters, food mills, food choppers, and 
grinders. 

And as to table silver, no plated ware has 
been made since last April because the metal 
under the plate was a mixture of nickel, cop- 
per, and other alloys too urgently needed for 
war. New specifications are now being drawn 
for a kind of plated silverware with the base 
containing more carbon steel and only small 
amounts of these critical metals. An order 
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™ was issued controlling the production of ster- and standards of living are to be kept up, it’s 
- ling silver but not stopping it; however, its a case of “praise the Lord and pass the home 
Ss manufacture has been much reduced and its economists.” 
e price has gone sky-high because of discrimina- Obviously, all of us must put enormously 
e tion against the use of foreign silver. Re- more emphasis than ever on repair and main- 
e tailers have stocks enough of both the plate tenance of household furnishings and equip- 

and the sterling to last at least through ment. Maintenance of mechanical equip- 
s the fall. ment—vacuum cleaners, mixers, refrigerators, 
r sewing machines—is in particular something 
. What These Crsuatites Meas which today cannot be overemphasized. It is 
d What will all these casualties mean tohome the experience of the New York Herald 
d economists? American homes today, of course, Tribune Home Institute that all too many 
- have on hand an enormous amount of all women know very little about the simplest 
» these appliances, furnishings, and utensils facts of care of their home furnishings. If 
1, made from critical materials. As far as these civilian standards are to be held to anything 
s are concerned most families still show ample like their prewar level, home economists who 
s evidence of that standard of living which are in touch with women and their daughters, 
d has been the justifiable pride of American life. and even their sons, are honor bound to bring 
;, But restricted or prohibited manufacture of this essential information into every wartime 

new equipment means this: if civilian morale home. 
n 
$s The Right to Medical Care 
J New concepts have emerged, namely, that the health of the people is a public 
“ concern; that sickness is more than a private misfortune; and that medical 
m care in its widest sense is an essential human right to be guaranteed and safe- 
. guarded in any program against individual and social insecurity. . . . 
a Frequency and severity of illness are highest among the poor. . . . The annual 
- per capita volume of disability from chronic illness in the relief group is three 
i times as great as among the upper income families, and in the non-relief group 
at having under $1,000 income it is twice as great. . . . 
-, The omission from the American system of social security of insurance against 
“ the economic risks of sickness and maternity, as well as of temporary and 
of permanent disability, is in contrast to the emphasis placed on such provisions 
, by a continuously increasing number of foreign countries. Although a great 
number of bills have been introduced in state legislatures as well as in Congress, 
" all but one [in Rhode Island] have failed. . . . 
: 4 At the federal level, plans for extending the Social Security system have 

been announced in the President’s recommendation to Congress, January 9, 

- 1942. They visualize ‘“‘addition of permanent and temporary disability pay- 
ws ments and hospitalization payments.”—FRANZ GOLDMANN, “Medical Care,” 
p> Social Work Year Book 1943, Russell H. Kurtz, editor, Russell Sage Founda- 
« tion, New York City. 
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In Short... 


Session on Social Work 


CORNELIA DUNPHY 
Community Service Society 
New York City 


The department of social welfare and public 
health of the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation has for many years regarded its annual 
participation in the National Conference of So- 
cial Work as one of its most important activi- 
ties. This year with war making many prob- 
lems in social welfare more acute, yet with 
travel and meeting facilities at a premium, na- 
tional conference plans were streamlined to 
provide three regional meetings rather than 
one nation-wide meeting. The first of these 
meetings was held in New York City, March 8 
to 12. It drew its attendance of 4,800 largely 
from the eastern states. 


Budgetary Principles Discussed 


The department of social welfare and public 
health of the AHEA with the American Public 
Welfare Association arranged a meeting on 
“Budgetary Principles and Problems in Mu- 
tual Assistance Programs” at which Sue E. 
Sadow, supervisor of home economics in the 
New York City Department of Welfare, was 
speaker. 

Her paper dealt with the concept of meeting 
needs of all categories of relief recipients— 
whether receiving general public assistance, 
old age assistance, blind assistance, or aid to 
dependent children—by the application of the 
same adequate budget standard. This method 
was found to be most conducive to family unity 
and sound family financial planning. 

Both Glen Leet, administrator of the Divi- 
sion of Public Assistance in the Rhode Island 
Department of Social Welfare, who presided, 
and Rollo A. Barnes, director of the Division 
of Aid and Relief in Massachusetts, discussant, 
added evidence that the principles of budgeting 
in public assistance are applied with growing 


recognition of the individualized needs and 
feelings of the family group. 

Discussion of budgeting always proves to be 
a meeting ground for the interests of home eco- 
nomics and social work. The large and enthu- 
siastic attendance at this meeting—predomi- 
nantly from the public welfare field—dem- 
onstrated their continuing regard for the 
contribution home economics can make. 


Nutrition Considered 


The department of social welfare and public 
health was sole sponsor of a meeting on “Better 
Nutrition for the Industrial Worker.” Dr. 
Norman Jolliffe, member of the food and nutri- 
tion board, National Research Council, gave 
the paper on “Nutrition Work in Industry”; 
G. Dorothy Williams, Office of War Nutrition 
Services, New York State War Council, read 
the paper on “Nutrition Work with Families of 
Industrial Workers.” Dr. Grace MacLeod of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, and 
chairman of the nutrition committee of Greater 
New York, presided and directed discussion. 
The meeting was especially helpful to the many 
nutritionists and home economists present who 
are helping families achieve and maintain good 
nutrition under wartime industrial conditions. 
Since Helen Stacey, national chairman of the 
AHEA department of social welfare and public 
health, was present, there was an opportunity 
to follow the scheduled program of this meeting 
with her report on the activities and plans of 
the department. 

The department’s exhibit of books contain- 
ing material suitable for use with low-income 
families by workers in health and welfare agen- 
cies was displayed at a booth where consulta- 
tion service was also provided. 

With national conference plans embracing 
three regional meetings this year, it was origi- 
nally felt that finances would permit participa- 
tion only in the May meeting to be held in 
Cleveland. The New York group of social 
welfare and public health home economists, 
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In Short 


however, were enabled to participate in the 
New York meeting by the generous financial 
assistance of the New York City Home Eco- 
nomics Association. 


Victory Lunches 


GERALDINE H. MOORMAN 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


“Victory Lunch” cards with a red ““V” and 
a blue-lettered explanation of the wisely se- 
lected lunch; “Black-Out Lunch” cards with 
a heavy black border and the warning “Some- 
thing Is Missing!” 

These cards placed on trays as students 
passed the cashier in the cafeteria of the Ar- 
senal Technical Schools of Indianapolis last 
December helped put over a victory lunch 
program directed by the staff of the home 
economics department. 

In this high school of 5,593 students, 51 per 
cent of all the girls are enrolled in the home 
economics department, in which all courses are 
elective. For the nutrition campaign, the 
home economics department organized staff 
committees for publicity, radio programs, films, 
demonstrations, tray checking, and distribu- 
tion of bulletins. 

The school paper announced the project and 
carried cleverly written editorials and feature 
articles. An art department etching featured 
General Nutrition’s Army: his carrot, corn, 
celery, and asparagus soldiers; cabbage and 
pea tanks; lemon and onion artillery. 

Girls from foods classes placed in all class- 
rooms posters that inquired “Have You Seen 
the Yardstick?” Everywhere pupils were ask- 
ing “What Yardstick?” Social arts classes 
presented a clever radio skit over the public 
address system. During roll call every pupil 
read a bulletin which explained the yardstick 
and gave victory lunch menus. Boys’ foods 


classes arranged an exhibit of good lunches 
suitably packed. 

At the end of the campaign girls from foods 
classes checked trays as pupils passed through 
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the cafeteria line and gave “Victory Lunch” 
or ““Black-Out Lunch” cards according to food 
selection. 

Black-Out Cards were passed out liberally 
the first day, but after that Victory Cards went 
on most trays. Since more than 3,000 stu- 
dents lunch each day in the cafeteria, the girls 
checked only every third tray. Many pupils 
asked to have their trays checked. 

A radio quiz program broadcast to 150 roll 
rooms checked results of the drive. Of 4,500 
pupils, 71.5 per cent knew that one quart of 
milk should be in the daily diet; 71.6 per cent, 
that two vegetables besides potatoes should be 
eaten each day; 43.6 per cent, that two serv- 
ings of fruit should be included daily. Sixty- 
one per cent reported diets improved because 
of the drive. 

Two months later when foods students made 
a surprise check of 2,500 trays, they found only 
1,000 deserving the victory card, though the 
“black-out lunches” cost more. Much of the 
nutrition yardstick had been forgotten. 

The number of pupils whose parents are 
working and who get their heavy meal of the 
day at school has increased; they should have 
continuous instruction in food selection. All 
signs point to the need for a required course in 
nutrition for each high school student. 


Saving the School Lunch 


MARION L. CRONAN 

Executive Secretary 

Massachusetts State-Wide 

School Lunch Advisory Committee 


Fifty-two communities in Massachusetts 
were operating successfully under the WPA 
school lunch program and were feeding 21,597 
children when the announcement was made 
that WPA aid was to be withdrawn April 1, 
1943. Each of the 52 communities then was 
faced with the problem of operating and 
financing its own school lunch program. 

The Massachusetts State-Wide School 
Lunch Advisory Committee—which is spon- 
sored by the state commissioners of public 
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welfare, agriculture, health, and education 
and is made up of representatives of various 
civic organizations—devoted much of its time 
through February and March to helping solve 
problems connected with this readjustment. 

Direct contacts were made with the super- 
intendents of schools and other sponsors of 
the school lunch program by the executive 
secretary of the committee, by nutritionists of 
the Massachusetts State Department of Public 
Health, and by the WPA state director and 
the area supervisors of the WPA feeding 
programs. 

The aim of these interested workers was to 
formulate plans with the communities’ repre- 
sentatives for operating a school lunch program 
with greatly decreased personnel and at a 
minimum cost to the child. All superin- 
tendents of schools and other sponsors of the 
WPA program were invited to the monthly 
meeting of the committee to work out solutions 
to the various problems. A two-page report 
of these two meetings was widely circulated. 


Problems and Solutions 


Problems discussed included: (1) lack of 
help available in communities, especially near 
defense industries; (2) shortages of transporta- 
tion which make the continuance of central 
kitchens difficult; (3) shortages and rationing 
of food; (4) lack of financial provision for the 
school lunch, as budgets for some schools had 
already been submitted; (5) shortage of equip- 
ment, either new or secondhand on the market, 
with which to offset decreased personnel. 

Recommendations to enable the lunchrooms 
to continue were: (1) that a person trained in 
foods and nutrition should head up the school 
lunch so that continued high standards of 
operation and nutrition would be assured; (2) 
that children should be asked to pay up to 10 
cents or in some cases 15 cents for the lunch 
wherever the financial condition of the family 
warrants, making sure that those unable to 
pay are fed; (3) that labor costs be reduced by 
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simplifying the menu, by reducing cooking 
procedure, by making greater use of the Food 


Distribution Administration commodities, and * 


by adopting a modified cafeteria system with 
more pupil participation; (4) that volunteer 
help, such as Red Cross and Parent-Teacher 
Association aid, be utilized whenever available. 


What Was Done 


Many of the recommendations were carried 
out. In one town the Red Cross took over the 
lunch program: prepared the food in its can- 
teen and had the motor corps transport it to 
the schools. In other towns the Parent- 
Teacher group operated the school lunch, 
usually with one or two paid workers and 
volunteer help. 

In most instances the school sponsored the 
lunches, usually under the direction of the 
home economics department. Most towns 
and cities asked for and received an appropri- 
ation to carry on their program. Many of 
these towns hope that the lunch programs can 
eventually be made self-supporting. 

Plans were made for operation on a cur- 
tailed basis. In most instances the personnel 
was decreased one-third to one-half. Of 
course, many desirable procedures formerly 
carried on had to be sacrificed and only the 
minimum essentials of preparation and serving 
could be maintained. More help is asked of 
the children under a modified cafeteria plan. 

About 10 per cent of the total number of 
towns formerly with a WPA lunch program 
made no provision for continuing. The rea- 
sons given were that the women had gone to 
defense jobs or that financial backing was not 
available. 

The realization of the value of school lunches 
today, when more mothers are working and 
more children are depending upon the school 
lunch for their principal meal, made most 
individuals and agencies glad to co-operate. 
Therefore, the work of the committee on this 
program was on the whole most successful. 
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Comment... 


AHEA’s Wartime Institute 


When the AHEA holds its Wartime In- 
stitute at the University of Maryland June 18 
to 21, it will be returning to the pattern of the 
Lake Placid Conferences from which the or- 
ganized home economics movement sprang. 
Those conferences were set up for work only, 
and they were attended by a relatively small 
number of key persons who could contribute 
something definite by their presence. 


Not Another Convention 


This Institute will not be our annual con- 
vention in wartime dress. It will be a meeting 
with no parallel in the Association’s history. 
The councilors will have elected the national 
officers by mail before the Institute begins. 
It is assumed that officers in departments and 
divisions and chairmen of committees will 
carry on for another year except as vacancies 
occur. Reports and programs of work for 
the AHEA and for its departments and 
divisions will be presented to the executive 
board directly after the Institute. 

The Institute is not planned to give dele- 
gates detailed information on the latest de- 
velopments in any home economics field— 
in foods or textile research or in educational 
techniques and the like—though some such 
information may be given incidentally. 

Its aim is to strengthen the home for war 
and postwar living. And the means for 
achieving that aim is giving to home econo- 
mists an understanding of the broad sweep of 
events—economic, social, and spiritual, na- 
tional and international. All the speakers in 
the morning sessions will be persons who can 
speak with authority on their special fields 
and who can impart both information and in- 
spiration. Each afternoon the delegates will 
divide into 10 or 12 groups, no one of which 
will have more than 20 persons, for working 
conferences about problems on which the 
morning sessions have thrown some light and 
about the responsibility of home economics 
for the solution of those problems. 


The Delegates 


Three factors determined the size of the dele- 
gation to attend the Institute: (1) patriotic 
conformity with Uncle Sam’s request that as 
little demand as possible be made upon trans- 
portation and hotels, (2) physical limitations 
of the institution offering its hospitality, and 
(3) the work to be done. 

As the University of Maryland is only 17 
miles from Washington, speakers can be 
brought from the capital city at little cost in 
time or travel. The University dormitory 
can house but 225 delegates. Therefore the 
AHEA’s central planning committee (chair- 
men of all divisions and departments or their 
alternates working with headquarters’ staff) 
decided to limit the delegates to 225, all of 
whom would be asked to stay at the dormitory, 
not at Washington hotels. That number was 
considered good for a working conference. 

The 50 state associations have selected 150 
of these 225 delegates, each of whom is in a 
strategic position through which to channel 
to large numbers in her state the inspiration 
and the information she receives at the In- 
stitute. In each delegation will be the state 
president or the president-elect. 

Each state association has not only chosen 
the three delegates (and their alternates) who 
are to represent that association, but it has 
also submitted to the central planning com- 
mittee a list of persons recommended to serve 
as delegates-at-large. From the 50 lists and 
from lists offered by the executive board the 
committee is selecting 50 delegates-at-large. 
Selection is determined by program needs and 
by requirements for adequate representation 
of all phases of Association work and all occu- 
pational groups. For instance, if among the 
150 official state representatives there is no 
one from the homemaker’s section or in active 
work on consumer problems, the committee 
will see to it that persons in these fields are 
among the delegates-at-large. 

The rest of the 225 is made up from past 
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presidents of the AHEA and from national 
officers and committee and department chair- 
men. Some of these have their homes in or 
near Washington, D. C., and hence will not 
need to stay at the University dormitory. 
There will also be a few guests and consultants 
from the vicinity. Each delegate will pay a 
$5 fee which will finance the Institute. Ex- 
penses for room and board will be moderate. 


Results Desired 


Criteria for selection of all delegates are: 
leadership on the home front, ability to think 
clearly and speak effectively and to contribute 
something to others as well as secure some- 
thing for self-enrichment. With such dele- 
gates, this Wartime Institute of June 1943 
should be one of the milestones in AHEA his- 
tory: a marker on a hilltop from which dele- 
gates were privileged to glimpse the promised 
land which home economists could reach if 
they would, and a land which they could de- 
scribe to colleagues upon their return. 


The Fate of School Feeding 


“For administrative expenses in carrying out 
the Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act of 
1937 ...as amended ...there is hereby re- 
appropriated so much as may be necessary of 
the unobligated balance of the funds made 
available for the purposes of section 32, as 
amended, of the...‘Act to amend the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act,’... Provided, 
That no part of the funds. . . shall be available 
to carry on any program formerly carried on 
by the Work Projects Administration.” So 
reads the rider which the House appropriations 
committee fastened onto the USDA appro- 
priation bill now being debated in Congress. 


Which Is Interpreted... 


It sounds dull and harmless enough. 

But what it can be interpreted to mean is 
that the school lunch program, the school milk 
project, the community food canning, and the 
educational food demonstration plans are to 


be abandoned—like disinherited children, cast 
off without a penny. 

When the Agricultural Adjustment Act was 
passed the farmer was having a hard time of 
it; hence the funds of “said section 32” 
(obtained from customs duties) were to help 
him move his surpluses and to support 
depressed food prices. 

Today farm surpluses have all but vanished, 
of course, and farm prices are anything but 
“depressed.” Those who framed this rider 
to the AMA section of the bill, therefore, 
contended that the funds should no longer be 
used for federal purchase of foods. “If it is 
expedient to revive or continue any former 
WPA program, appropriations should be 
provided for it in some other act.” 

The WPA was only one of the sponsors of 
the school lunch program, of course, and it 
provided labor, equipment, and supervision— 
never foods. At the peak of its school lunch 
work the USDA reached 93,000 schools; the 
WPA at its peak, only 35,000. Nevertheless, 
many persons have had the mistaken impres- 
sion that the USDA’s food distribution work 
duplicated or merely abetted WPA activity. 

The authority under which the USDA’s 
Federal Distribution Administration has been 
distributing foods for school lunch programs 
certainly has been foggy. Congress either 
should make a clear-cut statement that section 
32 funds can be used for school feeding pro- 
grams or should enact a measure to finance 
these programs in some other way. 


And the Need Increases 


For the school feeding program is more 
important today than ever. Never has the 
health of the nation’s 33 million children been 
more important. Never has it been more 
difficult to safeguard health, through nourish- 
ing meals. Many mothers are now working 
outside the home and can no longer get lunch 
at home for their children. With all the 
touted increase in national wealth in 1942, 
6.9 per cent of the nation’s families still had 
less than $500 incomes for the year; 13.8 per 
cent, incomes between $500 and $1,000; and 
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14.5 per cent, between $1,000 and $1,500. 
Rationing, food shortages, and the rising cost 
of living complicate the picture. 

Further, the school feeding program is 
fundamentally and primarily a national prob- 
lem. The production of food and its flow to 
the consumer are controlled nationally; only 
by national control and allocation can there 
be some assurance that children who most need 
a good diet get it. 


No Free Lunch 


Policy makers in the USDA have not 
envisioned the FDA reimbursable local pur- 
chase program, announced last February, as a 
“free lunch program.” They expected local 
and state groups to finance more than half 
the program and to be entirely responsible for 
equipment, labor, and supervision. 

Some state legislatures this spring did 
provide for one of the four essentials of a 
school feeding program: supervision, labor, 
equipment, and food. Usually it was super- 
vision. It was usually taken for granted that 
the federal government would continue to give 
some aid in getting the food. 

It is too late now for these state legislatures 
to take further action, as practically all the 
44 which met this year have already adjourned. 
Those of only three states—New Jersey, New 
York, and Rhode Island—meet annually. 
Those of four others will normally be in session 
in 1944: Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
and Virginia. 

USDA plans for 1943-44 were to supply 
some of the food for the noon meal of 6 to 64 
million children and milk for nearly 5 million 
children. In the two peak months of 1942, 
6,200,000 children in nearly 72,000 schools 
had been reached by the school lunch program. 
In December 1942 the school milk program was 
operating in 1,800 areas, with 1,300,000 
children in 8,000 schools. 

Unless Congress specifically authorizes funds 
there is no assurance that FDA can carry 
out—much less expand—this work. Home 
economists can use their influence to get this 
allocation. 
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Active Memberships 


In the three years since the two categories 
of memberships in the AHEA—junior and 
active—have been set up, there has been a 
steady increase in the percentage of active 
members. In 1940-41, the year of its begin- 
nings, 54 per cent of the total membership 
was active; in 1941-42, 61 per cent; and now 
on April 26, 1943, with the 1942-43 year nearly 
ended, 74 per cent. 

Those figures should be a source of real 
satisfaction to anyone interested in Association 
affairs and in the growth of home economics 
as a profession. 


Why Juniors? 


The junior membership is designed for the 
neophyte in the profession, the youngster who 
is just starting up the road of her career, when 
she may have college debts to pay and when 
her income is small. At that time, it is true, 
she needs every resource available through her 
professional organization; yet as a junior 
member she does not receive the AHEA’s 
JOURNAL OF Home Economics. 

Desire to make it as easy as possible for her 
to become a full-fledged member of her pro- 
fessional organization even in that first year 
out of college led this spring to adoption of 
another plan which should result in an even 
greater percentage of active members for 1943- 
44. Every graduating senior can become an 
active member by payment of $3 instead of 
the usual $3.50 to $5 fee—IF she pays that 
fee before she leaves the campus. The $3 
will cover state and national membership and 
also a subscription to the JouRNAL. Mem- 
bership is to be transferable that first year to 
the association of whatever state she works in. 
This plan was worked out by the AHEA’s 
executive board and by May 6 had been ap- 
proved by 41 of the 50 associations. 

Junior membership was also thought of, 
by those who originally set up the plan, as 
something to be resorted to for a year or so 
at other periods in the home economist’s career 
than just at the beginning; for instance when 
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she takes time off to get an advanced degree 
or when she has unusual financial burdens. 


Paying a Social Debt 


But the AHEA rightly feels that if she has a 
well-developed social conscience, a desire to 
contribute to the organization which has 
helped bring about the prestige which home 
economics enjoys, she will want to keep that 
organization going so that the home econo- 
mists who come after her will profit as she has. 

Many AHEA members don’t realize that 
the $1 which headquarters office receives from 
the junior membership doesn’t pay for the ex- 
pense of handling it. The AHEA is willing 
to carry the expense of these juniors, however, 
because it has faith that within three years at 
the latest this member will assume her respon- 
sibilities as an adult in the profession and be- 
come an active member. 

Without active members there obviously 
could be no Association journal. Their fees, 
of course, fall far short of financing this pub- 
lication, but they make it possible to secure 
the advertisements which to a large extent 
do finance the magazine. Advertising rates 
are determined by the number of readers a 
publication has. 

In wartime the JouRNAL oF Home Econom- 
Ics has a heavy responsibility to help AHEA 
members do an efficient wartime job. It 
must also interpret to outsiders what home 
economics is and what home economists do. 
It is the voice of the profession. 


Election by Mail 


This year for the first time in the Associa- 
tion’s history its national officers will be elected 
by mail. As usual, of course, only members 
of the council are eligible to vote. The AHEA 
council is composed of state presidents, state 
councilors, regional councilors, chairmen of 
AHEA divisions and departments and of the 
two sections of the student club department, 
past presidents, and the elected and salaried 
officers of the AHEA. Ballots were mailed to 


these 146 persons in May so that they could 
vote on this slate: 


President* 


Mrs. Dora S. Lewis, chairman, department of 
home economics, New York University 


Vice-President 


BEATRICE GEIGER, head, department of home 
economics, Indiana University 

Mrs. Ciara GEBHARD SNYDER, director, de- 
partment of foods and nutrition, Wheat Flour 
Institute, Chicago 


Recording Secretary 


Essre L. California Fruit Growers 
Exchange, Los Angeles 

Inez LABossIer, clothing specialist, New Jersey 
Extension Service 


Nominating Committee (5 members to be elected) 


Lita BANE, head, department of home econom- 
ics, University of Illinois 

Laura W. Drummonp, director, department of 
home economics, The Pennsylvania State 
College 

PEARL S. GREENE, head, department of home 
economics, University of Maine 

Mrs. FLORENCE LAGANKE Harris, home eco- 
nomics consultant and writer, Cleveland 

ELLEN LENorr, state home demonstration 
agent, Louisiana 

JENNIE I. RowntTREE, professor of foods and 
nutrition, University of Washington 

Rvua VAN Hor, federal agent, central region, 
U. S. Office of Education 


Election results will be announced at the 
Wartime Institute in June and published in 
the September issue of the JouRNAL. 

The nominating committee responsible for 
this slate was CLARIBEL NYE (chairman), 
Mrs. HELEN Jupy Bonp, CurisTINE FINLAY- 
SON, KATHARINE W. Harris, and WYLLE B. 
McNEAL. 

*The war ... slow airmail service ... some mis- 


haps led to there being only one nominee for presi- 
dent up to May 18. Any AHEA member may 


mail to AHEA headquarters nominations for candi- 
dates for all offices. Deadline, June 1. See Handbook 
for qualifications. 
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Research... 


Plain-W eave Cotton Dress Fabrics: 
Analysis of Six Types 


MARGARET B. HAYS 


U. S. Bureau of Human Nutrition 
and Home Economics 


Miss Hays has been in the division of textiles and clothing of 
the Bureau of Home Economics for fourteen years, during which 
her work has been the physical testing of textiles. The research 
, reported here is part of that done to build up information 
which could be used for specifications of consumer goods. 


RICE ceilings are now in effect for 
controlling the retail prices of various 


Fifteen of the fabrics listed in tables 1 and 2 
were purchased on the Washington retail 


f commodities, including dress fabrics. Price market in 1935 and tested at that time. The 
, ceilings alone, however, are no protection remaining 42 fabrics were bought and tested 
: against increase in cost of goods as such an _ between 1939 and 1941 and came largely from 
increase can be achieved by indirection— co-operative, mail-order, or chain stores. 
4 through the lowering of quality. To prevent These data, while limited in scope for any 
this hidden price inflation the Office of Price one construction, can be made to serve as a 
n Administration has included in some of its guide to quality. 
regulations a definition of specifications of the The sampling and testing procedures fol- 
d textiles for which a given price ceiling has been _lowed were similar to those reported previously 
set. Unfortunately, relatively few such speci- for unbleached muslin (2) and outing flannel 
i, fications or standards have been established or (3). The values given in tables 1 and 2 gen- 
put into use for the retail market. erally are averages of six determinations for 
e For some years the U. S. Bureau of Human __ weight, ten for count and breaking strength, 
n Nutrition and Home Economics has accu- and two for loss of weight on desizing. Three 
mulated data on various fabrics such as broad- measurements were made in each direction on 
Ir cloth, corduroy, sheeting, and turkish toweling the shrinkage sample. 
to serve as a basis for specifications (J). 
Similar test data are reported here for lawn, Lana, and Sutes 
3. dimity, dotted swiss, gingham, shantung, and The lawn and dimity fabrics tested have 
poplin. The laboratory analyses for a major- comparable weights even though dimity has 
™ ity of the fabrics were made as part of a co- the characteristic corded stripe (table 1). 
i. operative project of this Bureau with the co- Swiss with a woven dot also weighs less than 
ay operative section of the resettlement division two ounces per square yard, but with a com- 
li- of the Farm Security Administration. These Position dot it is somewhat heavier than lawn 
oh test data should prove useful in any plan to and dimity as indicated by the materials in- 


peg fabric quality as well as retail price. 
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cluded in this study. 
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Since the warp values generally are higher 
than the filling by both the grab and strip 
methods, the latter are the critical values in 
fabric durability. All but four of the 22 lawns, 
dimities, and swisses have filling values for the 


fabric 1. These appear to be fabrics that are 
manufactured with the addition of relatively 
little finishing material. 

As shown in table 1, the lightweight lawn, 
dimity, and swiss in general shrank more in the 


TABLE 1 
Some physical properties of lawn, dimity, and swiss dress fabrics 
| COUNT BREAKING STRENGTH SHRINKAGE 
WEIGHT | LOSS OF 
YARD Warp Filling | | pesizinc | Warp Filling 
| Warp | Filling | Warp | Filling | 
ounces b b | pounds pounds pounds pounds per cent | percent | per cent 
Lawn 
i 1.28 | 71.7 | 54.0 | 26.4 | 13.8 | 25.8 | 12.6 | 5.3 3.7 | 5.8 
2 1.40 | 72.7 | 54.3 | 28.4 | 15.9 | 33.3 | 13.8 5 — 5.4 | 4.0 
3 1.40 | 76.3 | 68.7 | 21.4 | 15.5 | 22.5 | 13.9 | — 14 | 6.3 
4 1.43 | 75.9 | 67.9 | 24.6 | 18.4 | 25.5 | 15.7 | — | 1.6 | 6.7 
5 1.58 | 87.9 | 77.6 | 29.4 | 19.0 | 27.4 | 164] — 1.3 | 8.6 
6 1.63 | 87.9 | 79.7 | 32.6 | 19.5 | 31.8 | 17.6 |) — 1.3 | 10.3 
7* 1.70 | 100.2 | 97.0 | 33.6 | 18.5 | 33.0 | 190 | 28 | — | — 
8* 1.80 | 100.3 | 97.2 | 32.0 | 21.7 | 33.6 | 204 16) — | — 
9 1.83 | 89.1 | 76.8 | 30.6 | 18.0 | 31.4 | 15.2 | 2.7 | 1.5 | 11.5 
10* 1.83 | 109.0 | 89.8 | 35.5 | 15.5 | 35.3 ise2i2e;, — | — 
11* 1.87 | 100.7 | 97.0 | 34.9 | 21.4 | 34.0 | 17.7 19 | — | = 
| | 
Dimity | | | | 
12° 1.57 | 64.7 | 65.3 | 38.7 | 15.7 | 38.0 | 16.0 | 4.4 — — 
13 1.63 | 71.7 | 64.0 | 27.6 | 10.3 | 28.0 9.6 | 3.7 1.8 7.7 
14 1.67 | 76.9 | 68.6 30.6 | 16.9 | 30.0 | 15.2 - 1.8 7.7 
15 1.73 | 98.1 | 63.0 34.6 | 18.8.) 32.4 | 160 | — 1.6 | 11.4 
16 1.75 | 86.0 | 66.3 | 35.4 | 19.2 | 33.5 | 16.4 4.3 2.9 6.1 
17 1.83 | 94.5 | 64.7 | 37.4 | 20.6 | 33.9 | 17.4 | — 2.5 | 5.8 
Swiss—woven | | | | 
dot | | 
18* 1.53 | 79.5 | 67.0 | 25.9 | 12.8 | 26.8 | 12.9 | 1.8 1.7 | 6.3 
19* 1.83 | 73.3 | 58.0 | 33.2 | 24.0 | 33.3 | 19.3 | 2.6 —- | — 
| | 
Swiss—compo- | | 
sition dot 
20* 1.95 | 63.0 | 51.0 | 19.8 | 13.2 
21 2.00 | 61.2 | 48.7 | 15.2 | 11.4 - | =— | - 3.0 6.7 
22 3.53 | 61.2 | 50.4 | 21.4 | 15.5 — | —-|- 2.6 6.1 


* Purchased on the Washington retail market in 1935. The rest were purchased between 1939 and 1941. 
Only three determinations for weight and five for breaking strength were made for these fabrics. 


grab method below 20 pounds. These mate- 


rials would not be expected to be serviceable 
for purposes requiring a high breaking strength. 

Data on the loss of weight on desizing are 
available for only half this group. The maxi- 
mum value obtained was 5.3 per cent for 


filling direction than in the warp. The range 
was from 4.0 to 11.5 per cent in the filling and 
only 1.3 to 5.4 in the warp. 


Gingham 
The 21 ginghams tested ranged in weight per 


ric 
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square yard from 1.63 to 4.67 ounces and The warp count is somewhat higher than the 
averaged 3.23 ounces (table 2). They vary filling for these ginghams. 
TABLE 2 
Some physical properties of gingham, shantung, and poplin 
| | COUNT BREAKING STRENGTH | | SHRINKAGE 
; | WEIGHT | LOSS OF 
TYPE OF FABRIC PER Grab | Strip WEIGHT 
| | Warp | Filling | | | Warp | Filling 
| | | | Warp | Filling | Warp | Filling | | 
ounces number | number pounds pounds | pounds pounds | per cent | percent | per cent 
Gingham | | | | 
| 1.63 | 68.3 | 53.5 | 28.2 | 18.9 | 27.6 | | = 
1.80 99.5 86.5 | 30.3 17.8 29.8 1 | 2.2 
a | 2.33 119.7 54.5 48.5 21.5 | 50.7 | | 3.3 — — 
4 | 2.53 | 66.0 | 66.0 | 32.8 | 27.0 — | | 2.4 6.7 | 5.1 
5 | 2.63 | 61.2 | 41.6 | 51.6 imei | = 16.4 4.1 2.0 
6 2.70 | 54.0 | 45.1 | 48.6 | 30.6 | — — | 1.0 | 1.5 | 9.3 
7 2.80 | 55.0 | 49.4 | 40.5 | 37.2 | 36.4 | 31.6 | 8.7 | 9.0 | 6.4 
8 2.83 | 63.3 | 40.3 | 55.6 | 193 | — | — 20.8 | 11.7 3.2 
9 2.95 | 64.3 | 50.8 | 36.8 | 30.6 | 33.6 | 28.3 7.4 3.2 | 4.1 
10 2.97 54.7 47.1 | 46.8 29.8 | 41.8 | 26.1 6.9 8.4 6.3 
1° 3.00 | 71.8 | 54.7 | 52.8 | 44.3 | 46.9 | 3990) 21) — | — 
12° 3.00 | 84.7 | 77.3 | 43.5 | 44.7 | 41.2 | 394 | 3.1 — - 
13 3.20 61.1 | 48.3 | 55.8 27.8 | ; — | 19.7 $3 | 6S 
14 3.87 | 67.8 | 45.5 | 77.7 | 332 | — | — | 8.5 4.7 | 1.6 
15 | 3.90 | 68.9 45.0 78.8 33.2 69.2 31.2 Pe 9.8 2.2 
16 4.00 71.0 | 47.0 | 79.0 32.0 ;,/—-—{ij--— _ 12.2 2.6 
17 4.02 | 69.3 | 45.7 | 70.0 | 30.5 | 60.6 | 29.0 | 7.8 8.8 1.0 
18 | 4.13 | 68.8 | 45.7 | 77.8 | 30.9 | 66.4 | 23.2 | 81 | 9.7 | 2.4 
19 4.25 69.1 45.7 | 86.0 34.1 72.3 | mai USS 8.8 1.3 
20 | 4.60 | 46.8 | 43.0 | 62.4 | 49.7 | _ — | 5.9 4.0 | 2.6 
21 4.67 46.6 | 41.7 | 68.6 51.8 _ — | 7.7 4.0 2.7 
| 
Shantung | | 
22 | 3.10 | 100.2 | 57.7 | 61.4 | 23.8 | 53.7 | 22.9 | 3.0 | 5.9 | 2.1 
23 | 3.13 | 102.3 | 55.1 | 52.8 | 21.8 | 45.4 | 20.2 | — 6.2 | 1.8 
24° | 3.30 | 95.8 | 41.0 | 47.6 | 34.6 | 46.9 | 33.1 1.3 0.7 | 2.2 
25 3.42 | 102.1 42.7 | 72.8 20.4 | 65.2 19.0 _ 5.4 1.9 
26 | 3.63 | 103.0 | 42.0 | 61.2 | 22.2 | 47.1 | 21.2 | 60 | 5.0 | 3.5 
27 3.67 | 117.7 55.4 68.8 23.4 _—-_ j- re 5.6 0.4 
28 4.43 | 111.3 47.5 89.8 35.6 73.2 | 31.3 10.4 11.6 2.4 
Poplin | 
29 | 3.15 116.0 | 56.7 76.7 20.4 69.2 | 19.4 _ 3.9 2.4 
30 | 3.23 | 103.5 41.8 60.4 25.6 ee _ 2.6 2.8 
= 31 3.40 | 102.6 42.4 68.8 31.6 —_ | — _ 7.9 0.6 
1 32 | 3.40 | 102.7 41.4 | 65.0 30.0 —- |; — _— 2.7 0.1 
33 | 3.40 | 103.2 41.1 | 73.2 31.4 66.5 28.6 6.9 5.6 1.8 
34 | 3.45 104.2 43.3 | 75.6 | 34.6 @2i 84; 32.9 4.3 2.2 
xe | 4.23 | 80.0 | 48.3 | — | — | 109.6 | 43.7 | — 
id * Purchased on the Washington retail market in 1935. The rest were purchased between 1939 and 1941. 
Only three determinations for weight and five for breaking strength were made for these fabrics. 
from a so-called tissue gingham to coarse fab- All but four of the 21 ginghams broke above 
on rics sometimes sold as tot wear or playcloth. 20 pounds in the filling when tested by the grab 
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method. The range in breaking strength is 
approximately the same as that previously 
reported for dress prints (4). 

The loss in weight on desizing ranged from 
0.9 to 21 per cent. In table 2 it may be 
noticed that four ginghams lost from 11 to 21 
per cent while 16 other ginghams lost less than 
9 per cent. Ginghams 5, 6, 8, and 13 were 
all purchased during 1941, but the others were 
bought earlier in the study. 

With the exception of fabrics 9 and 13, ging- 
ham shrank more in the warp than in the filling 
direction (table 2). All 16 ginghams tested 
shrank 3 per cent or more in the warp. 


Poplin and Shantung 

Poplin and shantung are heavier than the 
majority of the ginghams tested. They have 
approximately twice as many warp as filling 
yarns per inch, a construction which results 
in the characteristic crosswise rib effect. 
Shantung made with slub yarns might be desig- 
nated as slub poplin since both types of cloth 
have similar physical properties, as shown in 
table 2, and have similar uses. 

Shantung No. 24 (table 2) had the lowest 
warp breaking strength—47.6 pounds—while 
shantung No. 25 and poplin No. 29 had the 
lowest in the filling direction, that is, 20.4 
pounds. These fabrics as a group are stronger 
than lawn, dimity, swiss, or gingham and 
should prove serviceable when a high breaking 
strength is required in use. 

Loss of weight on desizing, data on which 


were available for half these fabrics, ranged 
from 1.3 to 10.4 per cent. 

All but three fabrics, Numbers 24, 30, and 
32, shrank at least 3 per cent in the warp or 
filling or in both directions. 


Recommendations 


As a result of this study it is recommended 
that quality of lawn, dimity, swiss, gingham, 
shantung, and poplin be defined in terms of 
minimum weight, count, and breaking strength 
and maximum amount of finishing material. 
The colorfastness (5) and maximum shrinkage 
of a given fabric should also be stated so that 
the purchaser can handle it with due regard 
for these characteristics. By defining these 
properties it will be possible to peg quality 
to price. 
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USA Farm Living Standards 


The 1940 census showed that . . . nearly one in every ten farms in the country 
were without any kind of toilet at all and only 11.8 per cent had indoor toilets, 
2.2 per cent of which needed major repairs. In all farm homes 82.3 per cent 
were not equipped with running water and many discharged waste into streams 
or directly onto the surface of the land. Despite advances in rural electrifica- 
tion, some 68.7 per cent were without electricity —SyDNEY MASLEN, “Housing 
and City Planning,” Social Work Year Book 1943, Russell H. Kurtz, editor, 
Russell Sage Foundation, New York City. 
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AHEA 


Home Economics in Institution 


Administration Department 


The individual accomplishments of the home 
economics in institution administration department 
this year are encouraging. The seven-point pro- 
gram adopted last June was largely one of co- 
ordinating efforts of department members in the 
national program and co-operating with other or- 
ganizations in war work. The study of the work 
of the dietitian-housekeeper, carried out with the 
American Dietetic Association, will be published 
soon in the journals of both associations. 

Katharine W. Harris is compiling and classify- 
ing current research projects. The AHEA-ADA 
joint committee on school lunch under the chair- 
manship of Quindara Oliver Dodge is actively 
engaged in work to save the school lunch program. 


Recent War Influences 


Many changes have taken place since last June. 
Most colleges today are planning to accommodate 
or already have taken in some unit of the armed 
forces. This involves many changes in type of 
menu, service, records, purchasing procedures, 
and housekeeping arrangements. Where the food 
department operates centrally this means an 
additional menu or an adjustment to that used for 
other campus units. Some dietitians find it easier 
to make the menu for the government unit first 
and alter it for the students in accordance with 
raw-food cost and rationing-point allowance. 
Cafeteria service is generally used, saving time and 
labor. Study and ingenuity have been required 
to make this type of service function efficiently 
without standard cafeteria equipment. In many 
residence halls capacity is doubled to house the 
government unit, a situation which creates many 
housekeeping problems. 

Of vital concern to school lunchroom managers 
was the conclusion of the WPA program and 
of AMA surplus commodity distribution. For- 
tunately the project had lasted long enough for it 
to demonstrate the value of the school cafeteria 
and to secure strong support in many places. 

Withdrawal of WPA aid made it necessary for 
these lunchrooms to provide labor. Where fea- 


sible, WPA workers were retained and their wages 
paid by the lunchroom or sponsors. Where two 
workers had been needed because of WPA’s six- 
hour work day limitation, one woman is able to 
manage the work on an eight-hour day average. 
When labor is paid from cafeteria income the 
general method has been to increase the cost of 
the plate lunch two or three cents, depending on 
the number of income-bearing children served and 
the cost of labor. Volunteer service is not so 
widely available as was expected. 

The new community school lunch program of 
the U. S. Food Distribution Administration, 
launched in many places this spring, offered many 
advantages over the old commodity plan, pro- 
viding reimbursement to the cafeteria for pur- 
chase of a specified list of food items up to a given 
maximum and making possible improved menus 
through its allowance for expenditures, up to seven 
cents per capita according to the adequacy of the 
lunch. 

All federal aid to school feeding programs will 
cease, however, unless Congress earmarks funds 
for them in the Agriculture Department appro- 
priation bill now being debated. AHEA members 
who want federal aid to scaool lunches, school 
milk, or summer canning projects should write 
their Senators and Representatives and say so. 


Response Requested 


What can we do to help home economists in 
institution administration solve wartime problems? 
Group thinking and the pooling of ideas should be 
helpful. Among subjects suggested for study are 
use of new commodities, housekeeping methods, 
and a compilation of recipes. 

We hope readers of this page will tell us what 
specific problems they would like to have studied. 
We would also like to have the names of all state 
chairmen of departments of institution adminis- 
tration. The work of this section of the AHEA 
will progress more rapidly if there is a state repre- 
sentative through whom it can be promoted.— 
Grace M. AUGUSTINE, chairman. 
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Research Department 


Confusion has apparently existed in the minds 
of many members of the AHEA as to the member- 
ship and function of the department of research. 
One of its main traditional functions, as outlined 
at the time when the divisions and departments 
were set up, is to foster among research workers 
discussions of methods and techniques. It is for 
this purpose that the research round tables at 
the annual meetings have been planned by the 
department. In the belief that findings were to be 
reported, many nonresearch members of the 
AHEA attended only to be disappointed; on the 
other hand, the research workers felt handicapped 
because attendance of nonresearch members 
prevented much-needed discussions of methods. 
The result was dissatisfaction for both groups. 
The department of research and the subject- 
matter divisions, in arranging the program for 
annual meetings, plan to have findings presented 
at the divisional sessions, not at round tables. 


Department Membership 


Less than 3 per cent of the members of the 
Association are members of the research depart- 
ment. These persons are engaged in research or, 
as administrators, are interested in promoting 
research programs or in training research workers. 
The secretary of the department, V. Enid Sater, 
Iowa State College, keeps an up-to-date list of 
these research workers. Every few years a roster 
is made available; a few copies of the 1941 list 
are still on hand. 


Steering Committee and Work Program 


The program of work is carried out by a steering 
committee composed of the chairman, the vice- 
chairman, one representative from each of the 
five subject-matter divisions, one in education, 
and one from each of the three federal home 
economics services. 

A piece of work that until this year has been 
carried on jointly with the home economics sec- 
tion of the Land-Grant College Association has 
been the compilation of “Notes on Graduate 
Studies and Research in Home Economics and 
Home Economics Education.””» The Washington, 
D. C., members of the steering committee have 
directed the work, and the federal offices with 
which these members were connected have 


financed it. 
With the country at war, this is no longer possi- 


ble. The 1941-42 compilation, directed by 
Sybil L. Smith of the U. S. Office of Experiment 
Stations, was mimeographed and distributed this 
year at $2 a copy under the chairmanship of 
Marie Dye of Michigan State College, repre- 
senting the home economics section of the Land- 
Grant College Association. Continuation of this 
work depends upon demand and upon finding a 
satisfactory means of financing it. The publica- 
tion has helped avoid duplication of research, has 
promoted co-ordination of work, and suggested 
topics for graduate studies. 

A release of the steering committee still of value 
to those training research workers is: “Summary 
of Studies of Qualifications for Research Workers 
in Different Phases of Home Economics” by 
Beulah Coon, J. Home Econ. 29 (1937), pp. 607- 
612. “The Master’s Thesis—A Symposium,” 
J. Home Econ. 33 (1941), pp. 159-170, is helpful 
to those directing thesis studies as well as to 
students anticipating the writing of theses, and 
reprints of it are still available at AHEA head- 
quarters. The symposium was presented at the 
1940 annual meeting by the departments of re- 
search and of colleges and universities. 

Five scrapbooks prepared in 1942 under the 
chairmanship of Wylle B. McNeal of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota illustrate research work in 
home economics and may be borrowed from the 
AHEA Washington office upon payment of 
transportation charges. 

Under the direction of Vice-Chairman Maud 
M. Wilson of Oregon State College, a program is 
under way to promote short-time investigations 
concerned with the welfare of our armed forces, 
industrial workers, and the family. 


Rapid Dissemination of Findings 


The department like various other groups is 
urging the more rapid dissemination of research 
findings and would appreciate being informed of 
any method being used to achieve this objective. 
We urge that each state association have some 
research reports presented at meetings; important 
always, this becomes increasingly so when national 
meetings are not held. Research workers will, 
we hope, adapt these reports to the audience. 
Your attention is drawn to “Popularizing Re- 
search Findings” by Mary Taylor, J. Home 
Econ. 31 (1939), pp. 524-529—Marion C. 
PrunpD, Chairman. 
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AHEA Departments 


Stuaent Club Department 


It gives me great pleasure to present to JOURNAL readers the reports of the chairmen 


of the two sections of the department of student clubs. 


At all times, but especially now, 


we think it is important for young people to speak for themselves. Frankie Fonde, 
senior at the University of Tennessee, and Margaret Bremer, student at Bismarck High 
School, Bismarck, Illinois, here report on student club activities for the year.—FRANCES 
BarLey, Chairman, Advisory Committee for Student Clubs, 


College Section 


This year a questionnaire was sent to the college 
home economics clubs regarding their activities. 
Response from 113 clubs in 34 states was excellent. 
It was really a thrilling experience to read of the 
worth-while work of our clubs. They have truly 
been “living for victory.” 

More than 80 clubs reported valuable Red Cross 
activities. The Texas State Teachers College 
made 400 servicemen’s kits. Several clubs spon- 
sored a blood donor drive. The club at St. Joseph 
College in Connecticut even worked out an honor 
roll for donors from the school. Other clubs 
helped by making surgical dressings, by knitting, 
sewing, and doing nurse’s aide work. 

Clubs have done much to make their campuses 
and communities nutrition conscious. The Mis- 
souri State Teachers College club carried out an 
extensive campaign on their campus—setting up 
posters, planning meals in the cafeteria, and 
engaging speakers. The College of St. Scholastica 
in Minnesota carried such a program even further 
by putting nutrition displays in downtown stores. 

Several clubs, among them the University of 
Alabama, helped explain point rationing to con- 
sumers. Lander College in South Carolina reports 
that every club member has a home victory garden. 

Some clubs have emphasized child care. The 
Iowa State College club has made toys and games 
for the Child Disaster Center in Ames. 

East Central Junior College club of Mississippi 
helped farmers with cotton picking during a labor 
shortage and saved more than 2,000 pounds of 
cotton. There was much club interest in the 
foreign fellowship fund. Western Maryland Col- 
lege had special programs to promote under- 
standing of other countries. The University of 
Arkansas bought a war bond to add to the fund. 

Our final club project is giving to each graduat- 
ing senior the AHEA’s invitation to active mem- 
bership in state and national associations. In 
many of our schools impressive ceremonies are 
being planned at which the girls will be initiated 
into professional life —FRANKIE FONDE. 


High School Section 


As the work of our Bismarck High School Home 
Economics Club in Bismarck, Illinois, is typical of 
that of the 1,635 high school clubs affiliated with 
the AHEA this year, I shall report in detail upon 
its work. 

We wanted to make this the club’s best year; 
therefore, we had our committees selected by 
October and the year’s program planned by the 
end of the month. In November, we had our first 
formal meeting, which was about the state camp 
that some of the girls had attended. In December 
we gave an all-school Christmas party. To pay 
for it, we sold tickets and had a gift exchange. 
January brought an assembly program “Women 
in Wartime America.” In February each girl was 
taught how to administer first aid in case of an 
emergency. In March we had a St. Patrick’s Day 
luncheon at which we were entertained by songs 
and games. April brought a tea for our mothers 
and a speaker on “The Value of Nursing.” In 
May we had a breakfast, reviewed the year’s 
work, and selected delegates for the state camp. 

Now I'd like to explain our business sessions. 
In September we elect officers and have an instal- 
lation service. We then make a budget, plan 
moneymaking projects, and appoint subcom- 
mittees to carry out each project. Next we start 
on our scrapbook which is sent the next summer 
to the state camp. 

Our committee for war work placed a milk 
bottle with a bank top in the assembly room and 
asked the girls to put pennies in it for war stamps 
for the club. Last year we bought $5 worth of 
stamps this way. This committee also has 
secured speakers to tell us how our club could 
share in the war effort and directed a drive to 
collect silk hose. The whole club tries to get the 
community to help with war work. 

Other projects of the year include attending the 
District IV council meeting; entertaining the boys 
at a Halloween party; and paying our council, 
AHEA, and foreign fellowship dues.—MARGARET 
BREMER. 
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New Books... 


Essentials of Nutrition. By HENRY C. SHERMAN 
and CAROLINE SHERMAN LANFORD. Second 
Edition. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1943, 442 pp., $3.50. 

This second edition is no exception to the 
authors’ other texts which have been so en- 
thusiastically received. The science of nutrition 
is told in a straightforward, simple, but accurate 
style so that the book becomes an interesting 
source of information to both the nutrition and 
dietetic student and to the teacher. 

As in the first edition, the subject matter is 
logically presented in the order which most teachers 
prefer: (1) the energy aspects of nutrition, (2) 
the proteins and their amino acids, (3) the mineral 
elements, and (4) the vitamins. However, the 
chapters are so written that they may be studied 
in any sequence desired. 

At the end of each chapter is a bibliography 
which provides an impetus to those who may 
be interested in more extensive reading. The ap- 
pendixes not only serve as a source of more detailed 
information but also open up possibilities for 
advanced study in nutrition and dietetics.— 
NettrE C. University of Illinois. 


How to Teach Nutrition to Children. By Mary 
PFAFFMANN and FRANCES STERN. New York: 
M. Barrows and Company, Inc., 1942, 224 
pp., $2. 

The authors refer to the book as a “series of 
lessons to help the child understand how the food 
constituents build the body, furnish energy, pro- 
tect health, and promote growth.” It is just 
such a book and a good one, too. The material 
is well-organized, clearly presented, simplifying 
the subject matter for teacher and child. 

There are many devices such as games, hand- 
work, and experiments to gain and hold the 
children’s attention and develop initiative in 
figuring out relationships and applying principles— 
good teaching techniques as the child participates 
freely throughout the presentation and learning. 
There is enough variety to intrigue youngsters, 
regardless of background and knowledge. Ex- 
cellent charts, graphs, and pictures are included— 
visual aids on a child’s level. 

The chapters deal with food constituents and 
how they serve the body. In each there is a 


foreword to orient the teacher as to the knowledge 
that is being developed, a statement of purpose, 
a plan for teaching, ending with a few simple 
questions or problems, answers to which show 
whether or not the facts presented have been 
understood and applied by the learner. 

The application throughout is made to daily 
living in terms of the simple, homely foods and 
equipment found in the ordinary household and 
school laboratories in an average community. 

This is a usable book and should find a ready 
acceptance among those who work with children, 
especially those trying to improve dietaries of the 
young, for it succeeds in teaching “what every 
generation (whether mother or child) will need to 
know about the ‘why’ and ‘what’ and ‘how much’ 
of food for optimal growth and health.”—NELLIE 
L. Perkins, University of Illinois. 


The People’s Business: The Progress of Con- 
sumer Co-operatives in America. By JOSHUA 
K. Bottes. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1942, 170 pp., $2. 

This is a newspaperman’s story of the progress 
of consumer co-operatives in the United States 
with some emphasis upon personalities who have 
helped to make particular organizations success- 
ful. The material is not too difficult for high 
school students. 

The origin and success of some of the more 
important farmers’ co-operatives are related. 
Included in these are some which deal with fer- 
tilizer, farm machinery, and petroleum products 
that might perhaps be considered producer rather 
than consumer co-operatives. 

Also presented are stories of co-operative 
grocery stores, rural electric lines, and credit 
and burial associations. A chapter is devoted to 
campus co-ops and to co-operative recreation. 
One chapter is on “Negroes and the New 
Freedom.” 

The book contains many enthusiastic quota- 
tions in support of co-operative enterprise and 
such observations as: “Underlying the whole co- 
operative idea is the restoring of ownership to the 
people. Our Declaration of Independence should 
have read ‘life, liberty, and property,’ for only 
with property is it possible to gain security and 
the pursuit of happiness. Through consumer co- 
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operatives two and a half million families have 
become owners of one of the largest businesses in 
America.”—CLeo Firzstumons, University of 
Illinois. 


All About Modern Decorating. By Mary Davis 
Gries. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1942, 
225 pp., $3. 

As Mary Davis Gillies puts it, her book “is 
intended for realists who face life as it is and who 
see the underlying strength in building a back- 
ground and a home which is an outgrowth and 
expression of the day in which we live. It is 
presented especially to students and to young 
couples, as well as to that older group who have 
maintained a youthful and flexible point of view. 
It is not a history of modern design, but a distilla- 
tion of facts and procedure used in designing and 
furnishing modern rooms.” 

The book is very easy to read, to understand, 
and to apply. It is a lilting narration of human 
experiences lived within a home, written so 
convincingly as to compel the respect of every 
woman who is selecting furnishings. 

Small drawings and colored plates help the 
novice carry out her ideas intelligently and with 
confidence. It should be read by the millions of 
women who haven’t the faintest idea of the 
purpose of a home or of how to make a home out 
of a house.—VirGINIA Hoyt WEAVER, University 
of Illinois. 


Education of the Young Child: A Nursery School 
Manual. By CATHERINE LANDRETH with the 
collaboration of KATHERINE H. READ. New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1942, 279 pp., 
$2.50. 

While “originally conceived as a manual for 
the training of nursery school teachers” this book 
has much to offer all persons working with the 
young child. 

The author briefly states the basic needs of the 
child for normal development and then carefully 
develops the means for meeting them. The sug- 
gestions made are practical and with little modifica- 
tion would be equally valuable in nursery schools, 
homes, and children’s institutions; in playgrounds 
and recreation centers. 

The book opens with a short but excellent sec- 
tion on nursery schools; their origin, organiza- 
tion, function, and administration. The major 
part of the book, however, deals with the educa- 
tional guidance of young children. This second 
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section is well-organized and clearly stated, replete 
with practical suggestions and brief cases as 
examples to help the inexperienced to apply 
the principles stated in the text. The reader will 
find in jt excellent chapters on the basic areas of 
growth and the learning problems incidental to 
them, namely, the physiological rhythms, motor, 
social, and emotional development. 

The author’s program, approach, and suggested 
techniques to orient the young child to the facts of 
human life and of the physical world include not 
only experiences with animals, plants, and num- 
bers, but also chemical changes, soils and rocks, 
body processes, and the social and economic 
structure of the community. Helpful sugges- 
tions for bringing these down to the child’s age 
level are most welcome. There are equally good 
descriptions of aesthetic developments. 

The last section deals briefly with research find- 
ings basic to the educational guidance of young 
children, presents a series of nursery school record 
blanks with instructions for their use, and gives 
addresses of firms furnishing equipment and sup- 
ply catalogs and a book list for children of two to 
three years. 

This little book will prove helpful and inspiring 
both to the initiated and the uninitiated; and 
makes a real contribution to the “sympathetic 
understanding of the child as a growing indi- 
vidual.” It is obviously written by a person who 
has had wide experience with little children and 
with persons learning to work with them.—NEL- 
LE L. Perkins, University of Illinois. 


First Aid for the Ailing House. By RoceEr B. 
Wurman. Third revised edition. New York: 
Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 1942, 359 pp., $2.50. 

This handbook for the homeowner is based on 
the author’s syndicated newspaper column and the 
correspondence that has arisen as a result of his 
suggestions. The title is somewhat misleading; 
it might better have been called “Caring for the 
House.” The book includes information on sub- 
stitutes for building materials no longer available 
in wartime as well as many suggestions for ex- 
tending the life of parts of the house most subject 
to wear. 

Well-indexed and classified, it should find a place 
in the home library alongside cookbooks and gar- 
dening guides and in home economics libraries of 
schools in which pupils carry on home projects.— 
Evetyn M. HeErrincton, Syracuse University. 
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CONSUMER PROBLEMS 


Contributed by Day Monroe of the University of Washington 


The AMA case, M. M. Davis. Survey Graphic 
32, No. 4 (April 1943), pp. 117-119+. 
Consumers have won a round in their struggle 

with the American Medical Association concerning 

associations for prepayment of sickness bills and 
for arranging with doctors and hospitals for 
medical care. The U. S. Supreme Court has 
affirmed the conviction of the AMA and the 

District of Columbia Medical Society for violating 

the Sherman Anti-Trust Act. 

The Group Health Association of Washington, 
D. C., had equipped a clinic, engaged doctors, and 
arranged for medical care for their members, 
assessing themselves monthly prepayments to 
cover the costs. The AMA and the Medical 
Society would not permit doctors of the Associa- 
tion to be members or to treat their patients in 
local hospitals. The Court’s decision that such 
action by the AMA is a violation of the anti-trust 
act has greater moral than legal significance. The 
anti-trust act covers only interstate action and 
could not be used to prevent intrastate boycott 
of a health insurance group by a medical group. 
However, publicity has stimulated an increase in 
the number of medical co-operatives. 

The question now is how such co-operatives can 
best be organized and how they should be con- 
trolled. The AMA wants tocontrol. The author 
agrees that professional standards and procedures 
should be prescribed by physicians, but patients 
and the public should have something to say 
about prices charged for costs of services. 


[Food trade barriers]. Domestic Commerce. 

The legislatures and the courts “regulate” food 
industry, E. N. Coox. Dom. Commerce 30, 
No. 25 (Dec. 17, 1942), pp. 4-7. 

The cow can’t jump over the moon, R. H. Rusu. 
Dom. Commerce 30, No. 26 (Dec. 24, 1942), 
pp. 10-13. 

Margarine restrictions—a burden upon con- 
sumers and upon industry, J. E. Kane. 
Dom. Commerce 30, No. 27 (Dec. 31, 1942), 
pp. 14-16. 

Trade barriers to use and movement of foods 


during war: eggs and meat products, B. W. 
Roper. Dom. Commerce 31, No. 1 (Jan. 7, 
1943), pp. 15-18. 
Training fish to beware of strangers, J. H. 
McLean. Dom. Commerce 31, No. 2 (Jan. 
14, 1943), pp. 6-8. 
Food trade barriers—a challenge to the state 
legislatures, E. N. Cook. Dom. Commerce 
31, No. 3 (Jan. 21, 1943), pp. 15-16. 
Legislative committees in state associations of 
the AHEA might well note this series of articles 
showing how trade barriers in the food industry 
add greatly to the difficulties of feeding our nation 
in wartime. For example, increased supplies of 
fish would lessen the problems of meat shortages. 
But state restrictions on commercial fishing and 
on export of fish for canning from one state to 
another limit supplies of fish in interstate com- 
merce. The cow can’t jump over the moon nor 
over barriers erected by milk producers in a given 
market territory in order to keep out competitors 
from other areas. Margarine would help con- 
sumers meet the butter shortage; but state taxes, 
impossible-to-meet labeling regulations, special 
license fees for manufacturers, and the like tend to 
keep it off the market or to make its price un- 
necessarily high. Georgia limits the use of the 
term “fresh eggs” to those produced in that state, 
thus putting products of other states at a dis- 
advantage. Other states have retaliated and 
erected barriers to punish Georgia. Thus war 
among the states goes on at a time when all 
energies should be directed toward winning a 
global war. State legislatures should act to 
remove these barriers. 


The strange case of Sterling Products, Inc., W. 
HamMItton. Harper’s Mag. 186, No. 1112 
(Jan. 1943), pp. 123-132. 

The steps through which an_ international 
cartel, directed by the I. G. Farbenindustrie of 
Germany, achieved control of an American drug 
company are outlined. The American company 
had to depend upon German firms for drugs be- 
cause of its failure to promote sound research in its 
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Abstracts—Family Economics 


own laboratories. It sold its products in foreign 
markets allocated to it by the I.G.F. and became 
a party to Nazi bribing of newspapers through 
advertising in South America. 

Since the German company received greater 
profits through the sale of such branded articles 
as Bayer’s aspirin and Luminol, the cartel, in- 
cluding the American firm, brought pressure upon 
physicians to prescribe the more expensive 
branded products rather than unbranded drugs. 
“If they are sick enough they’ll pay the price” 
was their motto. 

Congress should protect American consumers 
and commerce against international cartels; it 
should not allow patents to block research, keep 
concerns out of business, and fix prices. A drug 
monopoly should be made impossible, since a 
nation’s health is one of its prime concerns. 


How the consumer is robbed, A. G. MEZERIK. 
New Repub. 108, No. 8 (Feb. 22, 1943), pp. 
246-248. 

Realization that deterioration of quality means 
increased living costs even though the price tag 
remains the same has led to efforts to tie prices to 
quality specifications. OPA regulations have 
stated that for most articles quality must be 
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“comparable” to that prevalent for a given price 
in March 1942; but what “comparable” means, 
no one can say. 

Even for the relatively few articles for which 
specifications were set up, quality has deteriorated; 
OPA lacks funds for enforcement of specifications. 
A recent investigation of men’s work shirts illus- 
trates this: Of 86 shirts, only four met the 
specifications for fit and shrinkage. More than 
half shrank so badly after washing that they 
could not be worn with comfort. Only four met 
the specifications for workmanship. 

The retailer is as helpless as the consumer; he 
buys in a “scarce” market and takes what he can 
get. Manufacturers often are helpless, too; 
cost of making an article is often greater than the 
ceiling price and they must sacrifice quality if 
they are to stay in business. 

This unchecked quality deterioration means 
that cost of living has risen far more than is indi- 
cated by the official government index. The 
author suggests as remedies: (a) Concentrate 
on production of relatively few types of an article 
(as a work shirt) and make these types of stand- 
ardized quality and design, at prices fixed to cover 
costs; (b) increase pressure from consumer groups 
for protection of quality through standards. 


Contributed by Lucile F. Mork, Dorothy Nuetzman, Jean L. 
Pennock, and Bernice Kunerth Watt of the Family Economics 
Division, U. S. Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics 


Industry pioneers in medical care, H. M. Rosin- 
son. Forbes 51, No. 6 (March 15, 1943), pp. 
30-31. 

The writer suggests group medical care as an 
alternative to the high cost of individual medical 
care or the development of bureaucracy through 
entrance of government into medical care. He 
describes two group-care plans now operating in 
industry: that of the Endicott Johnson Corpora- 
tion, in which the entire cost is borne by the 
company, and that of the Consolidated Edison 
Company, in which employer and employees 
contribute equally to the costs.—J. L. P. 


The contribution of life insurance to the savings 
stream, P. GerEN. J. Pol. Econ. 51, No. 1 


(Feb. 1943), pp. 33-51. 
Net savings in insurance are possible only as 
long as more insurance enters the system than 


leaves it. Data on insurance and other savings 
from the consumer purchases study, adjusted 
for certain omissions, were used to study variation 
of life insurance savings with income. Whereas 
total savings of low-income groups are usually 
negative, life insurance savings of these groups 
are generally positive. 

Though total savings as a percentage of income 
increase markedly as income rises, there is rela- 
tively little increase in the percentage of income 
in life insurance savings. The most striking 
thing about life insurance savings is how large is 
the part supplied by low-income groups and how 
small the share supplied by high-income groups— 
a reversal of the pattern for total savings. 

Life insurance savings are discussed also in 
relation to the business cycle, rates of interest, 
the growth of life insurance, and the propensity 
to save.—D. N. 


: 
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Developments in consumers’ co-operation in 1942. 
Mthly. Labor Rev. 56, No. 3 (March 1943), pp. 
499-515. 

The outstanding development in the consumers’ 
co-operative movement was the remarkable ex- 
pansion in the productive facilities owned by co- 
operatives. Co-operative associations were in- 
creasingly affected by wartime restrictions and 
regulations and had to make many adjustments of 
method and operation to meet them, particularly 
in regard to problems of supply and of manpower. 
The year saw increasing volumes of business done 
by co-operatives. 

There were no important legislative develop- 
ments during the year but several significant 
court decisions affecting co-operatives.—J. L. P. 


The expenditure of 1,360 British middle-class 
households in 1938-39, P. Massey. J. Roy. 
Statistical Soc. 105, Part III (Fall 1942), pp. 
159-185. 

This is a companion to an earlier study of ex- 
penditures of working-class families. The survey 
covered government employees earning more than 
£250, including national and local government 
workers and teachers. The families reported 
expenditures in each of four weeks throughout the 
year and total annual expenditures for clothing 
and education, which were classified according 
to the income of the head of the household. 

The survey indicated that the size of the house- 
hold tended to increase as income rose. The 
average household consisted of 3} persons, 2} of 
them over 18. The average household had 1} 
gainfully employed persons. 

Thirty-five per cent of the families reporting 
rented their homes; 46.5 per cent were buying 
them; and 18.5 per cent owned them. There was 
little difference in expenditure for housing be- 
tween the two lower income groups, but a marked 
rise occurred in the higher income levels. 

Expenditures for food eaten at home showed a 
similarity of pattern in all income groups with a 
range per person between 1is 2d in the lowest 
income class and 11s 8d in the highest. Expendi- 
tures in the highest income class were supple- 
mented by five times the expenditure of the lowest 
income class for food away from home. 

Clothing costs ranged from £32 per family in 
the lowest income class to £69 in the highest. 
Men’s clothing accounted for 27 per cent; women’s 
for 41 per cent; children’s for 13 per cent; shoes 
for 12 per cent; shoe repairs for 5 per cent; and 


cleaning, dyeing, and clothing repairs for 2 per 
cent. 

Expenditures for fuel and light averaged 11s 1d, 
more than half of it for coal and coke. 

Other items consumed somewhat less than half 
the income (44 per cent) in the lowest income 
class and somewhat more than half (56 per cent) 
in the highest.—J. L. P. 


Sewing success. Bus. Week, No. 706 (March 

13, 1943), pp. 68, 71. 

The traditional American sewing circle is coming 
into its own. The sale of patterns increased 25 
per cent last year and currently stands at double 
what it was in 1940. Dress goods sales in January 
and February 1943 ran 40 per cent above those 
last year. 

Ordinarily, such an increase in home sewing 
would mean a big replacement market and in- 
creased sales for Singer Sewing Machine Company. 
But with only a limited stock to sell, Singer began 
to offer new services—monogramming, button- 
hole binding, and sewing lessons to keep its 2,000 
company-owned outlets in operation. The sewing 
lessons, formerly a bonus to buyers of new ma- 
chines, are now sold for $10. McCall’s magazine 
is offering a free lecture course on sewing through 
large department stores handling McCall patterns 
in 65 cities.—L. F. M. 


Living conditions among small farmers in Puerto 
Rico, M. A. Pérez. Research Bull. Agr. & 
Livestock, No. 2 (1942), pp. 82-84. 

A survey made to determine the kind and 
variety of foods usually consumed by families in 
Puerto Rico showed that families on small farms 
had more and better food than did wage-earner 
families. When incomes were higher, the con- 
sumption increased for the following items: milk, 
cheese, butter, bread, vegetables, eggs, codfish, 
lard, pork, beef, fowl, rice, oats, and sugar, and 
decreased for sweet potatoes, green bananas, 
cassava, salmon, herring, and breadfruit. 

Milk was consumed by 80 per cent of the small- 
farm families and by only 60 per cent of the families 
in the sugar-cane area and 43 per cent in tobacco, 
coffee, and fruit regions. The small-farm family 
(average size, 5.9 members) used 4.3 pints of milk 
daily, whereas families in the sugar-cane areas 
(average size, 5.1 members) used 2.3 pints, and 
families in the tobacco, coffee, and fruit regions 
(average size, 6 members) used 2.7 pints daily.— 
B. K. W. 


HOUSING 


Contributed by Juliette Mayer of the University of Wisconsin 


Prefabrication: the prefabricated house. Archi- 
tectural Forum 77, No. 6 (Dec. 1942), pp. 49-60. 
In this issue appears a new department devoted 

to prefabrication and presenting an original re- 

search study by The John B. Pierce Foundation 
in six chapters. 

The first installment which appears in this issue 
deals with the history of the prefabrication 
movement. The others of the series to appear 
are in subsequent issues: Ideas—The Stimulus to 
Change; Concrete—Forerunner to the Move- 
ment; Steel—Prominent in Early Experiments; 
Wood—Material of Realization; ‘“Re-engineer- 
ing’’—the Measure of Progress. 


The girls of Elkton, Maryland, M. H. Vorse. 
Harper’s Mag. 186, No. 1114 (March 1943), 
pp. 347-354. 

This is the story of the war-shocked community 
of Elkton, Maryland, and of the girls who have 
gone there to work in the munitions plant. It is 
the story, too, of what good housing and a club- 
house of their own mean to “the girls.” 


Housing—a memorandum, C. BAverR. Calif. 
Arts & Architecture (Feb. 1943), pp. 18-19+. 
The progress which has been made in housing 

is presented under three categories: (1) as a 
vital industry in terms of its efficiency, stability, 
and effective consumers’ market; (2) as a prime 
social problem in terms of the removal and pre- 
vention of slums and rehousing of families now 
occupying substandard dwellings; (3) as the major 
element in the physical structure and quality 
of cities. 

This progress is outlined in terms of three dis- 
tinct periods: before the depression following 
the World War, during the depression, and in the 
present war period. In these respective periods, 
the part played by speculative operators and the 
federal government is described. 

The author describes two basic principles which, 
if followed, in postwar housing can insure practical 
success. 


Housing: a definition, R. J. Neutra. Calif. 

Arts & Architecture (Jan. 1943), p. 31. 

Housing is defined as “an expression and a 
concept relating social reform to conditions of 
shelter and habitation.” Housing of masses of 
population has historically gone along with 
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colonization efforts to secure labor for a certain 
area or to induce the migration of trained workers. 

Remedial housing for socioeconomic deteriora- 
tion associated with general reform movements 
is cited, such as those sponsored by Robert Owen, 
Saint Simon, and Fourrier. The garden city 
development based on ideas and work of Ebenezer 
Howard and Sir Raymond Unwin followed. 

Up to the end of the first World War, housing 
betterment rested mainly in the hands of the 
middle classes aided by some preventive municipal 
and state legislation. After World War I, govern- 
ments throughout the world concentrated on 
housing of workers and lowest income groups as 
a vital part of city and community planning. 

In the USA the housing of defense workers 
for the second World War was speeded up until 
critical shortages of materials stopped most 
construction. 

Housing is recognized now as a peacetime work 
of staggering proportions. 

The tendency now is to produce self-contained, 
restful, communal housing projects with the 
elimination of the wastes of former urban de- 
velopments. 


The trailer house: TVA’s new approach to mobile 
shelter, STAFF OF DEPARTMENT OF REGIONAL 
Stupies, TVA. Architectural Record 93, No. 
2 (Feb. 1943), pp. 49-52. 

TVA has made full use of fabrication to meet a 
threefold problem: to build speedily for con- 
struction personnel shelter which could be moved 
to other projects with a minimum of waste. Each 
section of the TVA mass-produced sectional house 
can be coupled or uncoupled almost as quickly as 
railroad cars. 

Half sections are delivered to the site and are 
assembled by a four-man crew. When water, 
sewer, and electric connections are made, the 
house is ready. 

Each trailer house contains a living-dining area 
with bay window, bedroom, kitchen, and bath 
with laundry facilities. The cost of this house 
has been brought down to $1800 per unit, f.o.b. 
plant. 

Considerable thought has been given to exterior 
design since public acceptance of the trailer house 
hinges largely upon first impression. If any com- 
mercial firm eventually offers a similar product, 
it may tap a huge market with revolutionary 
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results upon real estate, city planning, and habits 
of living. 


The social front—-housing, war, and postwar. 
Survey Midmthly.79, No. 3 (March 1943), p. 84. 
The War Production Board in February desig- 

nated the National Housing Agency as a “claimant 

agency” on critical materials, making housing one 
of 12 key war industries. 

Preference ratings have been given to all ap- 
proved housing construction, whether private or 
public, and public housing has been granted 
blanket priorities. The war housing program will 
be greatly expedited by these measures. 


Britain’s plans are bold, D. HASKELL. Archi- 
tectural Record 93, No. 3 (March 1943), pp. 
49-55. 

Horizons above the hedgerows loom large in 
England’s postwar plans for the rebuilding of 
between two and three million homes damaged 
or destroyed by bombing. The demand for 
rebuilding will be so great that it has to be planned 
on an enormous scale. General policy is crystal- 
lizing around three great state reports by Barlow, 
Scott, and Uttiwatt, which are discussed here. 

Some conclusions drawn in England on this 
rebuilding are already directly affecting architects 
in the United States. 


The town of Willow Run. Architectural Forum 78, 

No. 3 (March 1943), pp. 37-54. 

The town of Willow Run for 6,000 bomber 
plant workers was only planned; it is not being 
built, and it is not going to be built. Why then 
do we read so much about it? Because Willow 
Run deals with the dwelling in its largest aspects 
and accepts the automobile in a realistic manner. 

Willow Run was planned as a model community, 
28 miles from downtown Detroit. The plan 
establishes the level on which planners, realtors, 
and investors will have to compete after the war. 

Five groups of architects planned five neighbor- 
hoods, each complete with houses, shops, and a 
school. A sixth firm designed a town center. 
The project became a proving ground for the 
most advanced ideas on city planning and housing 
and from these came an integrated town pattern. 

This issue shows the civic center and three of 
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the proposed neighborhoods. They offer possibly 
the best guide to postwar planning yet produced. 


House with no bearing walls, C. T. GRANGER. 
A/schitectural Record 93, No. 3 (March 1943), 
pp. 46-47. 

“The perch” is an experimental steel-frame 
house without any bearing walls. The dwelling 
is atop its garage with steel-pipe columns carrying 
the entire load. This allows complete freedom 
in arrangement and division of space. 

Structurally, the dwelling consists of six steel- 
pipe columns with steel beams at floor and roof 
lines. The floor and roof thus become rigid planes 
furnishing lateral stiffness. 

Interior divisions are like cabinet partitions; 
the larger social areas are separated by closets 
and cabinets rather than by formal walls. 

A number of advantages are cited for the system. 


Babies and real-estate values, C. RODGERS. Am. 

City 58, No. 1 (Jan. 1943), pp. 59-61. 

Mothers place the welfare of their children 
above all else. The only way by which they can 
get a feeling of security about their children is to 
move to a neighborhood where children can play 
in safety. Realtors and others have overlooked 
the relation between housing and _ profitable 
leisure and the simple, normal requirements of 
wholesome family living. The city of the future, 
if it is to meet the requirements of all people, 
must be made up of a “co-ordinated aggregation 
of livable and workable neighborhoods.” 


When we rebuild America, B. BLIvVEN. New 
Repub. 108, No. 15 (April 12, 1943), pp. 473-474. 
As a guide to national projects in the postwar 

era in the USA the opinion of some experts on 

what the country needs is recorded. 

The following is reported as the need in housing: 
housing for 7 of our 37 million families is in very 
bad condition; the number of newly married 
couples outrun the number of new houses by 
420,000 a year; before the war there was a deficit 
of a million houses and it is getting larger; it is 
estimated that not fewer than 900,000 and proba- 
bly as many as 1,200,000 new houses will be 
needed every year for 10 years with an expendi- 
ture of about 6} billions annually for the decade. 
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NUTRITION 


Contributed by E. Neige Todhunter of the University of Alabama 


Vitamins and physical fitness, A. A. HARPER, 
I. F.S. Mackay, H. S. Raper, and G. L. Camm. 
Brit. Med. J., No. 4286 (Feb. 27, 1943), pp. 
243-245. 

A group of 69 RAF and RE cadets, 18 to 19 
years of age, were divided in two groups and stud- 
ied for 21 weeks. Group I received supplements 
of 6000 International Units vitamin A, 100 units 
vitamin D, and 50 milligrams vitamin C; group II 
served as controls having the regular diet only. 

Physical examinations and checking for minor 
ailments such as colds showed 50 per cent more 
complaints in the control group. The differences 
between the two groups were statistically signifi- 
cant. The group receiving vitamins showed 
greater increase in resting vital capacity and in 
breath-holding and endurance times and had 
faster resting pulse rates than controls. The 
normal diets were low enough in vitamins that the 
supplements brought significant improvement. 


Effect of massive doses of vitamin D on calcium 
and phosphorus metabolism, K. P. KLASSEN 
and G. M. Curtis. Arch. Internal Med. 71, 
No. 1 (Jan. 1943), pp. 78-94. 

Four subjects with chronic arthritis of the spine 
during a control diet period, with intakes of cal- 
cium and phosphorus kept low, were in negative 
balance. There was no evidence of primary 
disturbance of calcium and phosphorus metabolism 
in degenerative arthritis. 

When high doses of vitamin D were given, 
beginning at 200,000 units and increasing to 
1,000,000 units in the last of the 12-day period, no 
toxicity from the dose was observed. All sub- 
jects showed an increase in appetite and two had 
less discomfort. Three showed a decrease in the 
negative balance of calcium and phosphorus and 
all increased in urinary calcium. Serum calcium 
showed no change but phosphorus was slightly 
increased and serum phosphatase decreased. 

The increased retention of calcium indicated 
the favorable effect of vitamin D on the absorp- 
tion of calcium and phosphorus, and no observable 
effect on the thyroid activity. 


Relationship of niacin (nicotinic acid) to porphyri- 
nuria in the aged, H. A. Rarsky and B. New- 
MAN. Am. J. Med. Sci. 205, No. 2 (Feb. 1943), 
pp. 209-213. 

The occurrence of porphyrin, an ether-soluble 


red pigment, is frequent in the urine of so-called 
normal aged individuals. The effect of niacin 
administration on porphyrinuria was studied for 
26 men and 29 women ranging in age from 63 
to 91 years. Fifty milligrams of niacin were given 
daily until the urine was porphyrin-free; niacin 
was then discontinued, and the time for reappear- 
ance of porphyrinuria was determined. 

In every case niacin corrected porphyrinuria, 
from 100 to 800 milligrams being required with an 
average of 475 milligrams. Porphyrinuria reap- 
peared in an average of five days without niacin. 
Vitamin C was without effect on porphyrinuria as 
was the vitamin-B-complex free from niacin. 


The effect of tryptophane deficiency on reproduc- 
tion, A. A. ALBANESE, R. McI. RANDALL, and 
L. E. Hott, Jr. Science 97, No. 2518 (April 2, 
1943), pp. 312-313. 

Normal adult male and female rats were fed 
a tryptophane-deficient diet after mating. All 
the females on the deficient diet failed to produce 
litters while those on the control diet reproduced 
normally. In the second group of deficient ani- 
mals embryos of normal size were found in animals 
sacrificed on the ninth day of gestation, but those 
maintained till the fourteenth day showed almost 
complete resorption. 

It is concluded that tryptophane is essential 
for normal gestation and that the available stores 
of this amino acid are depleted in the adult female 
rat after 10 days on a tryptophane-deficient diet. 


Is breast milk adequate in meeting the thiamin 
requirements of infants, E. M. Knorr, S. C. 
KLeIceErR, and F. W. Scututz. J. Pediat. 22, 
No. 1 (Jan. 1943), pp. 43-49. 

The breast milk of 33 women had an average 
thiamin content of 20.1 micrograms per 100 
milliliters. The urinary excretion and response 
to oral test doses of thiamin was determined for 
infants receiving breast milk and others having 
evaporated milk or milk from mothers receiving 
vitamin B; supplements. 

Nine infants receiving unsupplemented breast 
milk excreted 3.0 micrograms of thiamin and 9.0 
micrograms of pyrimidine, and there was no 
response to the test dose. Their intake was 
estimated to be 150 to 200 micrograms of thiamin. 

Eight infants of mothers receiving thiamin 
supplements or fed evaporated milk formulas 
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excreted 11.6 micrograms thiamin and 41.6 micro- 
grams pyrimidine. The blood thiamins for the 
two groups of infants were 4.43 micrograms per 
100 milliliters and 5.83 micrograms. 

The minimum thiamin requirement is concluded 
to be 200 micrograms daily, and 40 micrograms 
per kilogram of body weight is proposed as a 
practical standard to cover the infant needs. 


Results of feeding rats a thiamine-low diet of a 
type consumed by human beings, G. M. 
Hiccrys, R. D. and H. L. Mason. 
J. Nutrition 25, No. 3 (March 1943), pp. 229- 
238. 

Weanling rats were fed diets composed of foods 
commonly appearing on American tables and sup- 
plemented with minerals and with vitamins A and 
D but deficient in the B-complex. The four diets 
used differed only in kind of flour used. 

Rats receiving white flour grew at a slower rate 
than those fed whole-wheat flour and showed 
anemia and alopecia. Addition to the white 
flour of thiamin alone had no effect on the growth 
or hemoglobin. When riboflavin and thiamin 
were added, growth was equal to that on whole- 
wheat flour and raised the hemoglobin level to 
normal; however, the loss of hair was not com- 
pletely inhibited by addition of these supplements. 


Influence of lecithin feeding on fat and vitamin A 
absorption in man, D. ADLERSBERG and H. 
SopotKa. J. Nutrition 25, No. 3 (March 
1943), pp. 255-263. 

Fat tolerance tests were determined by measur- 
ing the total lipids in the blood serum before 
and after taking one gram of butterfat per kilo- 
gram of body weight 12 hours after taking food. 
The total fasting serum lipids were determined 
for normal individuals and for a second group, 
patients suffering from gastrointestinal disturb- 
ances with lowered intestinal absorption. 

In the normal subjects the average increase in 
blood lipids following the tolerance test was 59 
per cent; in the second group the serum lipid 
content was practically unchanged. In cases 
with active sprue the lipid response showed no fat 
absorption. Addition of lecithin to the diet 
caused a marked increase in fat absorption. 

Similar tolerance tests for vitamin A were made 
and sprue cases failed to absorb vitamin A. 
Addition of lecithin increased the serum vitamin A 
for all cases. This effect was believed due to the 
increased absorption of vitamin A, although there 


may have been some mobilization of vitamin A 
from the liver stores. 


Renal threshold for ascorbic acid in twelve normal 
adults, J. S. Lewis, C. A. Storvick, and H. M. 
Hauck. J. Nutrition 25, No. 2 (Feb. 1943), 
pp. 185-196. 

Blood plasma levels and urinary excretion of 
ascorbic acid were determined at hourly intervals 
for healthy subjects, four men and eight women, 
with varying intakes of ascorbic acid. Plasma 
values corresponding to a marked rise in excretion 
were determined. 

The estimated renal threshold values for all 
subjects ranged from 1.1 to 1.8 milligrams per 
100 cubic centimeters; ten of the subjects had 
values between 1.1 and 1.3 milligrams. The 
tissue saturation response was studied with an 
intake of 74 milligrams (approximately the stand- 
ard recommended by the National Research 
Council), and six of the subjects maintained tissue 
saturation while three showed evidence of slight 
tissue depletion of ascorbic acid on this intake. 


Mineral metabolism of healthy adults on white 
and brown bread dietaries, R. A. McCAnce 
and E. M. Wippowson. J. Physiol. 101, No. 
1 (June 1942), pp. 44-85. 

Balance experiments were carried out on five 
healthy men and five women for nine months, 
with flour of varying extraction supplying from 
40 to 50 per cent of the total calories. The diet 
was as uniform as war conditions permitted with 
the calcium content remaining as constant as 
possible. Samples of food, feces, and urine were 
analyzed for their mineral content. Experimental 
periods lasted from 14 to 21 days. 

When flour of 92 per cent extraction was used, 
calcium, magnesium, phosphorus, and potassium 
were less completely absorbed than from flour of 
69 per cent extraction. 

Sodium phytate added to 69 per cent flour 
brought lessened absorption of calcium and 
magnesium; about 50 per cent of the phosphorus 
in the phytate was absorbed. The addition of 
2000 units of vitamin D daily gave no increase in 
calcium absorption from the 92 per cent flour. 

Addition of calcium to the flour gave improved 
absorption of calcium and prevented its loss from 
the body; the carbonate or phosphate were equally 
effective. The recommendation is made that 
calcium carbonate be added to flour, the amount 
increasing with the per cent extraction. 
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SOCIAL WELFARE AND PUBLIC HEALTH 


Contributed by Ragna A. Anderson, Ruth Duncan, Jean 
Kuentzel Tavener, Alene H. Theisner, Jean Chamberlin 
Tripp, and Marcia E. Ward—all members of social wel- 
fare and public health associations of Detroit, Michigan 


Rescue from starvation, W. OVERHOLSER. Survey 
Graphic 31, No. 12 (Dec. 1942), pp. 596-598. 
An American experiment in the scientific rescue 

of the most undernourished people in under- 

nourished France—those in 11 internment camps— 
is here reported. The caloric content of the daily 
rations of the camp dweller was 950: 625 from 
slightly over half a pound of bread, the rest from 

4 ounce fat, $ ounce sugar, a very small portion of 

tomatoes, jam or dates, possibly 4 ounces potatoes, 

with a pumpkin or cabbage soup mornings and 
evenings. A small piece of meat or cheese was 
included rarely. 

Men living on this diet for more than a year 
weigh 80 or 90 pounds. Doctors, with the consent 
of the French government, were sent into the 
camps by the Unitarian Service Committee’s 
Marseille Center to work out methods of treatment 
for 9,000 patients classified as starving, near starv- 
ing, and threatened. Curative treatment (pro- 
tective foods supplied by relief groups) was started 
for the first two groups. 

Though these projects were stopped, the study 
is important in compiling data on the most efficient 
way of remedying starvation when the job of re- 
viving a semi-inanimate Europe can be started in 
earnest.—R. A. A. 


A short method of calculating the nutritive value of 
diets, G. H. BerryMAN and C. CHATFIELD. 
J. Nutrition 25, No. 1 (Jan. 11, 1943), pp. 23-37. 
The short method of dietary analysis here pre- 

sented involves grouping foods into classes on the 

basis of (1) similar nutritive content, (2) special 
function in the diet, and (3) unique contribution 
to the diet. The amounts of foods purchased or 
consumed, so classified and reduced to a unit basis 
of pounds per man per day, can be used as a first 
approximation for judging the adequacy of the 
diet. This method is a timesaver for calculating 
the nutritive value of Army field ration A, but in 
its application elsewhere it may require adaptation 
to fit the food habits of the group studied.—R. D. 


Nutritional and dietary inadequacies among city 
children from different socio-economic groups, 
M. C. Harpy, A. Spoun, G. Austin, S. McGir- 
FERT, E. Monr, and A. B. Peterson. J. Am. 
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Dietetic Assoc. 19, No. 3 (March 1943), pp. 

173-181. 

Physical examinations and individual records 
for 7,363 children in Chicago reveal a health pic- 
ture far from satisfactory. 

The survey extended over a 24 year period and 
included different national and racial groups with 
varying incomes, residing in 45 scattered neighbor- 
hoods. The children, mostly American-born, 
ranged in age from 2 to 18 years. About three- 
fourths of the group were white. 

Most showed signs of early diet deficiency and 
few had an adequate diet by even a low standard. 
Nutrition and dietary inadequacies were common 
at all ages and in all socioeconomic groups but 
were more common among Negro than white 
children and more frequent at the relief level. 

Even those with sufficient income did not have 
adequate food. Dietary inadequacies were least 
often noticed in the protein foods and most often 
in fruits and vegetables. The report shows the 
extensiveness of the nutritional problem in large 
metropolitan areas.—A. H. T. 


Criteria for the evaluation of nutrition experience 
in industry, F. C. Binc. J. Am. Med. Assoc. 
121, No. 11 (March 13, 1943), pp. 813-816. 
Extravagant claims made for many vitamin and 

mineral preparations on the market are not sup- 

ported by experimental data. 

More carefully conducted research on nutrition 
in industry is needed. This work will require 
considerable time. Meanwhile, with the need to 
conserve food and dietary supplements, economy 
in meeting nutritive requirements with a well- 
planned diet should be stressed.—J. C. T. 


Dental caries and the metabolism of calcium, 
H. B. G. Rosrvson. J. Am. Dental Assoc. 
30, No. 5 (March 1943), pp. 357-365. 
Increased calcium and vitamin D intake will not 

control dental caries, for bone is subject to calcium 

withdrawal to maintain other calcium needs in the 
body whereas teeth retain their calcium even in 
severe calcium deficiency diseases. Optimal diet 

is recommended for general health but not as a 

caries preventive. The only dietary measure that 

seems likely to affect directly incidence of caries 
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is drastic reduction of carbohydrate intake.— 
& 


New hope for victims of rheumatic fever, R. H. 
Fetpt. Parents Mag. 18, No. 3 (March 1943), 
pp. 28, 74. 

Rheumatic fever, the disease which is responsible 
for more than two-thirds of all the heart trouble 
of children and young adults, is being successfully 
treated with the sulfa drugs. Experimental stud- 
ies in the last six years on several hundred children 
and young adults treated prophylactically with 
sulfanilamide shows that less than 1 per cent of 
patients have suffered from recurrent rheumatic 
fever while the recurrence rate was between 10 and 
35 per cent among control patients who did not 
receive the drug but whose care was otherwise the 
same. 

Sulfanilamide, like other potent drugs, may be 
dangerous and should not be taken except under 
close supervision of a physician.—M. E. W. 


Pericoronal and Vincent’s infections: bacteriology 
and treatment, M. H. Jacozss. J. Am. Dental 
Assoc. 30, No. 5 (March 1943), pp. 392-397. 
With the induction of 18- and 19-year-old youths 

into the armed forces, severe infection of the soft 

tissues around erupting third molars is likely to 
become a serious problem. During the first World 

War, Vincent’s infection was common and was 

accompanied by diets deficient in citrus fruit, meat, 

and fresh vegetables. 

Clinical evidence is that most cases of ulcero- 
membranous gingivitis are primarily due to a 
vitamin-Bz-complex and vitamin-C deficiency; 
that with lowered tissue resistance, exposure to 
Vincent’s organisms results in an infection by these 
organisms. Recurrence among cases treated by 
drugs only and disappearance when large doses of 
vitamin C and niacinamide and riboflavin are 
given are significant.—J. K. T. 


Evaporated milk, [Ed.]. J. Am. Med. Assoc. 121, 

No. 10 (March 6, 1943), pp. 764-765. 

The amount of evaporated milk produced in 
1942 was greater than in any previous year, and 
the quota for 1943 is 90 per cent of that amount. 
The Food Distribution Administration believes 
that there will be enough evaporated milk to meet 
the needs of all children under two years of age, 
although in some places it may be difficult to ob- 
tain certain brands. There is little variation 


among the different brands on the market, how- 
ever, as production is carefully regulated by the 
Food and Drug Administration. Consideration 
must be given, however, to whether or not the 
particular brand has vitamin D added. The phy- 
sician should explain to the mother the acceptabil- 
ity of other brands for infant feeding if the one 
which she has used is unavailable.—J. C. T. 


Post-war prosperity on the installment plan, A. 
FRIEDMAN. Survey Graphic 32, No. 1 (Jan. 
1943), pp. 12, 30. 

With the co-operation of industry, business, 
labor, finance, and government, a wartime adapta- 
tion of the American system of installment buying 
could be developed for payments now and deliver- 
ies after the war. 

Such an advanced selling national program 
would prevent inflation, aid in financing the war, 
establish postwar orders for civilian goods and 
make possible quick re-employment, hold essential 
selling staffs together for postwar marketing, and 
preserve during the war the goodwill value of 
trade names. 

Goods purchased under this plan would get 
priority of delivery and a discount of at least 10 
per cent from postwar prices. A purchaser would 
need only to decide what durable goods he wishes 
to buy and in what price range.—R. A. A. 


Rationing is not enough, D. E. MONTGOMERY. 
Survey Graphic 32, No. 2 (Feb. 1943), pp. 37- 
40+. 

A food shortage is inevitable because food pro- 
duction has passed its wartime peak. It is esti- 
mated that the 1943 civilian supply will be less 
than } of what we consumed in 1941 of canned 
fruits and canned fish; 4 of the American cheese; 
3 canned vegetables; ? butter, canned milk, dried 
fruits, and ice cream; ¢ fresh vegetables, eggs, 
pork, fats and oils; and § beef, rice, and dry skim 
milk. 

The civilian, like the military and Lend-Lease, 
should be represented by a government agency 
that knows what food is needed and how to get it 
in order to insure proper nutrition for the low- 
income groups. A plan for supplying special ra- 
tion stamps is suggested. Sweden’s plan of issu- 
ing special ration stamps to families below a given 
income level which enables them to buy three foods 
at prices 33 to 50 per cent below the usual retail 
price is cited.—R. A. A. 
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TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 


Contributed by Burnette Arneson, Bess Viemont Morrison, Ruth 
O’Brien, and Nadine Ryan of the Division of Textiles and 
Clothing, U. S. Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics 


Trends in the clothing field, A. P. AARONSON. 
Dom. Commerce 31, No. 9 (March 4, 1943), 
pp. 13-15. 

Clothing requirements of women engaged in war 
production, farm work, and so on have undergone a 
radical change within recent months. There is a 
rising demand for meltons and ski- and snow- 
suitings, and for heavier weight woolens suitable 
for semisports apparel. Big increases in demand 
for the better-quality wool dress are reported. 

The house-dress market is still on the upgrade. 
Better styling is demanded and manufacturers are 
complying, both because of customer’s requests 
and because it is becoming increasingly difficult 
to obtain cotton goods for lower-priced dresses. 

Manufacturers of maternity dresses are stressing 
junior styling and sizing by adapting best-selling 
junior and misses dress fashions for maternity 
figures. 

A greater use of scrap elastic fabric as well as 
elastic substitutes is practiced. Scrap elastic is 
defined as that left from cutting gores and side 
panels in the manufacture of corsets, girdles, and 
one-piece foundations and unsuitable for use as 
gores, panels, and so on. Tight restrictions have 
been placed upon the use of new elastic fabric in 
garter belts in order to encourage a greater use of 
so-called scrap fabric. The number of garters on 
any garment is limited to four. 

Greater emphasis has been placed on clothing 
for warmth. The knitwear trade has experienced 
an extraordinary demand for sweaters. Corduroy, 
flannel, and quilted fabrics are favorites for robes. 

In men’s and youth’s clothing, the decline in 
wool-suit production is attributable to an increas- 
ing number of men in military service, accom- 
panied by uncertainty on the part of civilians as 
to how soon they may be called into service, and to 
heavy purchasing in the early part of the season. 
The trend is toward more separate trousers and 
slacks, sport shirts, and odd jackets. Govern- 
ment regulations affecting men’s wool clothing 
fashions have encouraged a greater use of nonwool 
apparel. Many manufacturers are turning to the 
boys’ clothing field to make up volume lost in men’s 
departments. Boys’ markets include ages 3 to 18. 
Also many girls and young men buy sport coats, 
slacks, sweaters, and hosiery in boys’ departments. 
—B. V. M. 
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You’re in the Army, Mr. Jones, C. R. Bubp. 
Dom. Commerce 31, No. 4 (Jan. 28, 1943), p. 23. 
Last year’s glamour girl finds that the clothing 

she wears in this year’s war job can contribute 

greatly to her safety. Shoes as well as other 
clothing must fit the job if hazards are to be mini- 
mized. Girls working on heavy machines must 
wear shoes with safety toes; rubber or composition 
soles and heels are required for those working with 
electricity; rubber-soled sneakers are the order for 
those who musi crawl around inside fuselages; 
where there is excessive heat, moisture, or acid, 
wooden-soled shoes are recommended. Even 
when women stand or sit in one position, open-toed 
shoes are not permitted because of steel shavings 
that might be on the floor.—B. A. 


What the government buys: Digest of textile 
specifications. Textile World 93, No. 2 (Feb. 
1943), pp. 86-90. 

The major types of textiles purchased by the 
government are classified and indexed. This di- 
gest shows strikingly the wide variety of fabrics 
used by the military services. It will be of inter- 
est to students of wartime textile production and 
its effect on civilian supplies—R. O’B. 


Selling colors and finishes, Z. BENDURE. Daily 
News Record, No. 16211, Sect. 2 (March 23, 
1943), 48 pp. 

This section features a semitechnical presenta- 
tion of the characteristics of both natural and man- 
made fibers and discussions of the general finishing 
processes as well as numerous special treatments 
designed for specific purposes. Included also are 
articles concerning the chief properties of various 
dyestuffs together with notes on their application. 
—B. V. M. 


Fibers of Brazi, C. E. NaBuco DE ARAUJA. 
Chem. & Eng. News 20, No. 20 (Oct. 25, 1942), 
pp. 1296-1299. 

Fibers of Brazil may be divided into two groups: 
those used from the beginning of civilization, 
namely, cotton and wool; and those utilized during 
the industrial period which began about 20 years 
ago. Rayon, natural silk, and linen belong in the 
second group along with many coarse indigenous 
fibers such as piacava, carva, papoula, guaxima, 
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tucum, sisal, and ramie. By government decree 
some of these newer, native fibers must be used in 
the manufacture of rope, string, and cordage; 
bags; fish nets; and sacking.—N. R. 


Elastic vinyl resin yarn. Textile Colorist 65, No. 

769 (Jan. 1943), p. 41. 

Announcement is made of a new type yarn, as 
yet unnamed, made from vinyl resin. It is simi- 
lar to the extruded latex products and can be used 
in place of rubber in the manufacture of many 
articles. It has a high elasticity with a 100 per 
cent recovery.—N. R. 


Microscopical identification of lanital, aralac and 
soybean fibers, G. L. Rocer. Am. Dyestuff 
Repir. 32, No. 7 (March 29, 1943), pp. 165-166. 
The author has found that diamond-shaped 

forms develop within the synthetic protein-type of 

textile fibers, such as lanital, aralac, and soybean, 
when they are treated with concentrated sulfuric 
acid. Since these changes did not occur when 
rayon, various synthetic fibers, cotton, and wool 
were treated with the concentrated acid it is sug- 
gested that this test may be used as a means of 
identifying synthetic protein-type fibers.— 
B. V. M. 


Wool goes to market, D. Skatka. Dom. Com- 
merce 31, No. 7 (Feb. 18, 1943), pp. 23-25. 
About half of our domestic wool is produced by 

the states of Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, 

New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, and Nevada and the 

three Pacific states of Oregon, California, and 

Washington; roughly one-sixth by Texas; and 

approximately one-sixth by the central and Middle 

Atlantic states, often referred to as the ‘“‘fleece”’ 

states. The remainder comes from scattered 

areas. 

Wool from the fleece states is marketed prin- 
cipally through co-operatives. Most of the Texas 
wool is purchased direct from the producer by 
buyers for topmakers and manufacturers of wool 
yarn and fabrics. The rest of the wool is handled 
by dealers in Boston, Philadelphia, St. Louis, or 
Chicago on consignment, contract, or direct sales 
basis. If sold in consignment, the producer some- 
times has to wait until his wool is sold before he 


receives payment, which in a slow market may be 
several months.—B. V. M. 


Part-wool blankets for use in barracks, H. F. 
ScHTEFER, L. R. Mize.t, and F. T. MosEDALE. 
Research Paper RP1528. J. Research Natl. 
Bur. Standards 30, No. 3 (March 1943), pp. 
203-208. 

To study the feasibility of utilizing cotton to 
replace some of the wool in Army blankets if the 
need arises, the National Bureau of Standards and 
the United States Testing Company measured 
various properties of 33 part-wool blankets of 8 
different constructions. Observations made on 
blankets unlaundered and after 10 washings 
showed that the unwashed blankets containing 
cotton were thicker, more compressible, more 
permeable to air and had a greater insulating value 
than did the regular all-wool Army blanket. 
With laundering, the part-wool blankets decreased 
in compressibility, air permeability, and thermal 
transmission but increased in thickness, weight, 
and breaking strength. These changes were due 
to shrinkage which, in the part-wool blankets, was 
nearly twice that found in the regular all-wool 
Army blanket. 

Results of this study indicate that the wool- 
cotton blankets tested compare favorably with 
the regular all-wool Army blanket and should 
prove a satisfactory substitute for all-wool blan- 
kets for use in barracks.—B. V. M. 


Method developed to enhance rayon value as 
camou age. Daily News Record, No. 16204 
(March 15, 1943), p. 8. 

Dr. Henry A. Gardner of the National Paint, 
Varnish, and Lacquer Association has developed 
a process for making rayon infra-red reflecting in 
character. By introducing a small percentage of 
an infra-red reflecting pigment, such as chromium 
hydrate, into the spinning solution the rayon yarn 
made from it is not only given intra-red reflecting 
qualities, but it is spun dyed. Thus, there is less 
need for dyeing the yarns, except possibly to 
modify the color for camouflage purposes. 

As a result of this development, the possibility 
of using rayon on a greater scale to obscure ob- 
jects of military importance is extended.—B. V. M. 
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From the Edztor’s Basket .. . 


“Home Economics in Liberal Arts Colleges” 
is the title of a report on an excellent study made 
this year by Clara M. Brown of the University of 
Minnesota for the Commission of Colleges and 
Universities of the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools and the AHEA, 
which granted to Miss Brown the Ellen H.Richards 
fellowship for 1942-43. In the course of her work 
she visited 20 colleges with home economics 
faculties of from one to five members in 10 mid- 
western states and gathered information by letter 
from as many more colleges she didn’t visit. 

Aims of the study were to set up standards for 
evaluating home economics work in small colleges, 
to describe the better practices in order that 
administrators and home economics teachers 
might be helped to analyze their own programs 
and improve their offerings. Scheduled for June 
1 publication. Tobe sold by AHEA for $1.50. 


“Learning to Care for Children” is a 150-page, 
attractively illustrated book written for the high 
school boy or girl who has the job of looking after 
small children. It is due off the Appleton- 
Century presses May 15. The authors are 
Dorothy E. Bradbury, formerly of the Iowa Child 
Welfare Research Station, and Edna P. Amidon, 
chief of home economics education, U. S. Office of 
Education. Bright in style, sound in content, just 
what many home economists have been wishing 
for. Probable price 80 cents. 


A Community Child Care Packet has been 
prepared by the Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, 
D.C. In each packet is material which if bought 
separately would cost $3.30, but in the packet costs 
$2.75. Subjects of the pamphlets include story- 
telling, how to make things for children, explana- 
tion of what the nursery school does for children, 
bibliographies and lists of equipment and supplies, 
suggestions for reconditioning buildings for use as 
child-care centers. 


Two other good ACE publications are a 32-page 
booklet “Learning to Speak Effectively” and a 
19-page mimeographed publication “Helping Chil- 
dren Work Alone”—the former 35 cents, the latter 
20 cents each or 15 cents in lots of 25 or more. 
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The bulletin discusses causes of delayed speech 
and speech defects and what should be done to 
prevent or cure them, and ends with a section on 
the relationship between speech and the teacher’s 
success and on what the teacher should do to find 
out and cure her own faults of speech. 

The mimeographed booklet is the result of the 
thinking of a group of teachers working at the 
National College of Education last summer. 


Penny leaflets—excellent to pass out to classes 
or to adult groups studying consumer problems— 
are these: “How to Make Your Electric Cords 
Last Longer,” “Take Care of Vacuum Cleaners 
and Carpet Sweepers,” “Take Care of the Wool 
You Have,” and “Cheese in Your Meals.”’ All $1 
per 100 copies; five cents each ordered in smaller 
quantities. Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


“Home Safety Review” is a new publication 
which made its debut in January and is to be 
published bimonthly by the National Safety 
Council, Inc., 20 Wacker Drive, Chicago. It is 
16-pages in length and of digest size and may be 
ordered for 10 cents a copy. “Safe at Home” is 
the title of a 24 page pamphlet which would be 
excellent to pass out to classes of any age; single 
copies are 10 cents, 2 to 100 copies, 4 cents each. 
Order from the Council. 


Not the bar, but the circle is the device used in a 
one-page color chart “Relative Contributions of 
Protein Rich Foods” compiled by Dr. Margaret L. 
Fincke of Oregon State College and published 
jointly by the Oregon Nutrition Council and the 
Oregon State Board of Health. Order from the 
latter—$1.25 per 100 copies. The size of the solid 
color segment of the circle indicates the proportion 
of a day’s needs of various nutrients (calories, 
protein, calcium, iron, thiamin, niacin, and ribo- 
flavin) which are in a serving of each of 15 foods. 


“Must reading” for persons who think that 
consumers have all the rationing troubles and who 
get irritated at such things as shifts in point values 
and at failure to find certain foods in the market: 
two articles in the March 1943 supplement of the 
American Economic Review, one by J. K. Gal- 
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braith on “Price Control: Some Lessons from 
the First Phase,” and “Rationing: A Pragmatic 
Problem for Economists” by Richard Glenn 
Gettell. Separate copies, $1.25 plus postage—or 
look up the issue in the library! Published by 
the American Economic Association, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois. 


“The Effect of War on the Cost of Living: A 
Selected List of References” is a 32-page mime- 
ographed publication which may be secured free 
by writing the Division of Bibliography, Library of 
Congress, Washington, D. C. References are to 
materials published between January 1940 and 
June 1942. 


“Food Strategy” by Margaret G. Reid is 
pamphlet number 1 in an attractive, readable 
series “Wartime Farm and Food Policy” being 
published at intervals of a few weeks by the Iowa 
State College Press, Ames, Iowa. Number 2 is 
“Farm Prices for Food Production” by Theodore 
W. Schultz; number 3, “Manpower in Agriculture” 
by Rainer Schickele. They run between 40 and 
50 pages, sell for 20 cents apiece. In her pamphlet 
Dr. Reid sets forth the problems which call for 
the immediate attention of Food Administrator 
Wickard and the citizens. Aim of the publication 
is to bring public understanding of the nation’s 
food problems and acceptance of emergency 
measures to handle them. 

She explains the delay in rationing as due in 
part to unsatisfactory administrative arrange- 
ments “which it is hoped no longer exist,” in part 
to the complexities of the task of working out 
rules and getting machinery in operation, and in 
part to public opinion—since Americans dislike 
to be told what to do. 


“Economic Problems of the Post-War World” 
is a 64-page, 30-cent pamphlet for the use of high 
school teachers of social studies, particularly those 
who do not have ready access to research findings. 
Alvin H. Hansen prepared the 44-page analysis 
of the problems; Laurence E. Leamer, the 20-page 
section on teaching aids. Three University of 
Chicago men assisted in preparation of the publica- 
tion. National Education Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


“Help Serve Yourself: Save Time” and “Simpli- 
fied Selling: One Answer to the Labor Shortage” 
make the seventh pair of leaflets issued by the 
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National Consumer-Retailer Council, Inc., 8 West 
40th Street, New York City. The former is for 
the shopper; the latter, for the retailer. The 
New London (Connecticut) Consumer Center 
found these NCRC leaflets the open sesame to 
co-operation by the merchants of the city with the 
center’s work. “Simplified Selling” tells the 
retailer how he can shift to self-service selling and 
offers further help from NCRC. 


“Our Public Works Experience” is a 10-cent, 
36-page report by the National Resources Planning 
Board on the federal public works program from 
1933 to 1938. It summarizes a much more 
detailed report by J. K. Galbraith and G. G. 
Johnson, Jr., made in response to a request to the 
Board from President Roosevelt for “information 
to promote wider understanding of the part which 
the wise choice and timing of public works can 
play toward increasing the national income.” 
Since large-scale unemployment may again occur 
in the postwar period and public works may again 
be discussed as a palliative, this booklet is worth 
reading by those who are trying to evaluate such 
programs fairly. Order from Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C. 


“Out of the Many—One” is a free, 15-page 
bulletin which explains the work of the Service 
Bureau for Intercultural Education, 221 West 
57th Street, New York City, and what materials it 
has of use to teachers and civic leaders. 


“Careers in Consumer Co-operation” is one of 
the American Job Series of occupational mono- 
graphs issued by Science Research Associates, 
1700 Prairie Avenue, Chicago. This one was 
written by Clarence Walker Failor, sometime 
Lydia C. Roberts fellow at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. “Your Personality and 
Your Job” by Paul W. Chapman of the University 
of Georgia is another in the series. Each is 60 
cents. Useful for high school guidance work. 


“My Part in This War” is a consumer educa- 
tion study of the National Association of Second- 
ary School Principals of the National Education 
Association for teachers of any subject matter 
field to use to build among their pupils under- 
standing of the nation’s wartime economic pro- 
gram. Copiously illustrated, bright in style. 
Order from NEA, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C., 25 cents. 
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News Notes. . 


General 

Helen W. Atwater, editor of the JOURNAL OF 
Home Economics from 1923 to 1941, was granted 
the honorary ScD degree on May 20 by Smith 
College, her alma mater, for distinguished service 
in the U.S. Office of Home Economics (later the 
Bureau of Home Economics) and in her editing 
of the JouRNAL, through which she won inter- 
national renown. 


Nebraska 


Nebraska Home Economics Association. The 
state consumer interest committee has invited 
consultants representing the OCD and OPA; 
Lincoln and Omaha Better Business Bureaus; 
PTA; and rural, village, and city homemakers to 
attend committee meetings. Late in 1942 the 
loan packets of publications useful to leaders of 
consumer groups were revised, and 20 are now 
available for group use. An “Outline for Discus- 
sion on Consumer Problems”’ also is available for 
leaders. 

University of Nebraska. The study of the 
nutritional status of 8 girls who lived for 6 months 
on the low-cost diet recommended by the Bureau 
of Home Economics as compared with that of 
20 girls on self-chosen diets was completed this 
spring as was also the study of the comparative 
value of grapefruit juice and tomato juice as 
sources of ascorbic acid and the loss of ascorbic 
acid during storage of canned tomato juice. 

Extension Service. ‘Can All You Can” is the 
present slogan of the Nebraska Extension Service. 
During Nebraska Food Preservation Week, May 3 
to 8, volunteer home-economics-trained women 
gave demonstrations in hundreds of Nebraska 
communities. The aim was to have enough 
demonstrations so that every homemaker could 
attend one near by. “Canning Questions and 
Answers,” Extension Circular No. 9942, proved 
helpful to demonstrators. 

Farm Security Administration. During Janu- 
ary, home management supervisors in tenant 
purchase counties devoted much time to assisting 
borrowers to summarize and analyze their record 
books and the amount of payments to be made and 
to make farm and home plans for 1943. Plans 
also were made then for the annual borrowers’ 
meetings. In one-third of the counties 100 per 
cent of the borrowing families attended these 
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annual meetings, and in the state as a whole 81 
per cent of all borrower families attended them. 

Adult Homemaking Classes. The number of 
adult homemaking classes taught by home eco- 
nomics teachers in smaller rural communities has 
increased this year. Nutrition, wartime food 
problems, and care and repair of home equipment 
were subjects most frequently requested. 

Fremont has had large enrollments in three 
courses taught in the school shop by men instruc- 
tors: auto mechanics for homemakers; care and 
repair of the house and equipment; and care, 
repair, and construction of furniture. 


New Jersey 


New Jersey Home Economics Association. 
Inez LaBossier, chairman of the consumer inter- 
ests committee, presided at the meeting at the 
L. Bamberger and Company store in Newark on 
March 6. Two members of the Bamberger staff, 
Allen Ginsberg and Arthur Manchee, discussed, 
respectively, ‘“The Merchandising Picture of 1943” 
and “Changes in Merchandising Procedure.” A 
victory luncheon at which less-well-known foods 
that are plentiful were served concluded the 
meeting. 

On March 9 members of the Association at- 
tended a seminar on textiles at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

The members also were invited by the Greater 
New York Home Economics Association and the 
New York Dietetic Association to attend a pro- 
gram on nutrition at the Hotel Holly, Washington 
Square, New York City, on March 25. 

Camden Section. The Camden group held a 
dinner meeting at the Walt Whitman Hotel on 
February 7. Dr. S. Murphy of the University 
of Pennsylvania spoke on “What Makes Children 
Run.” 

South Jersey Section. Alice Vernon, section 
chairman, reports that 130 attended the meat 
demonstration by Mrs. Marie Daugherty of the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board on Feb- 
ruary 4. 


New York 


Teachers College, Columbia University. Doro- 
thy Houghton is undertaking a co-operative test 
on “The Resistance of Fabrics to Insect Pests” 
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for the research division of the American Associa- 
tion of Textile Chemists and Colorists. 


North'Carolina 


North Carolina Home Economics Association. 
Speakers at the annual meeting in Raleigh on 
April 1 included R. W. Hudgens of the Farm 
Security Administration, Washington, D. C., and 
John Fox Kendrick of the state nutrition com- 
mittee. 

The following new officers were elected: presi- 
dent, Mrs. Stella R. Cusick, FSA; vice-president, 
Lois Rainwater, Extension Service; secretary, 
Mrs. Rhoda T. LaPrade, Durham High School; 
treasurer, Ada Williams, Raleigh Gas Company. 

Food Conservation Workshop. A two-day Food 
Conservation Workshop sponsored in Raleigh by 
the state nutrition committee of the OCD on 
March 5 and 6 included demonstrations of can- 
ning, brining, drying, and freezing. 

During the last two weeks in March similar 
two-day workshops were held in every county in 
North Carolina. The demonstrations at these, 
conducted by state and district personnel of the 
Vocational Education Division, FSA, and Ex- 
tension Service, were attended by trained home 
economists in the county and by sector and neigh- 
borhood leaders. These home economists and 
volunteer workers will relay the information to 
rural and urban homemakers in the state. College 
and high school students will receive additional 
training in food conservation and will volunteer 
their services as leaders in their communities. 

Farm Security Administration. FSA home 
management supervisors were instrumental in 
FSA families’ exceeding food production goals 
during 1942. More than 17,000 FSA borrowers 
in North Carolina increased the production of 
essential food items by 20 per cent or more in 1942 
over 1941. The percentage increases ranged 
from 22 per cent for milk to 84 per cent for beef. 

FSA borrowers in 48 counties are provided with 
complete hospitalization under an experimental 
plan worked out in co-operation with hospital 
associations in the state. With a minimum of 75 
per cent of the families in a single county par- 
ticipating, the hospital associations have been 
able to offer a rate within the families’ ability to 
pay. General medical care and surgical and dental 
services also are available to any county in the state 
where plans can be worked out with local medical 
societies. The FSA has assisted also in bettering 


the environmental sanitation of these families. 
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North Dakota 


North Dakota Agricultural College. During 
the spring term a refresher course on wartime 
problems with special emphasis on gardening and 
food preservation was held once a week for senior 
home economics students. The extension and re- 
search staffs co-operated with the resident staff 
in presenting the course material. 

The child care and training classes assist and 
observe in two nursery schools in Fargo, one of 
them a defense nursery school. 

Extension Service. Mrs. Margaret Opp Prit- 
chard, a former home demonstration agent in 
Minnesota, has succeeded Mary E. Widdifield, 
who resigned on February 28 as associate county 
extension agent in Grand Forks County. 

The home economics staff held its spring con- 
ference at the North Dakota Agricultural College 
from April 5 to 7. 

Amy E. Erickson, extension agent in foods and 
nutrition, resigned on April 15 to become manager 
of the cafeteria at Concordia College, Moorhead, 
Minnesota. 

Farm Security Administration. Elizabeth Artz, 
home management supervisor of Benson and 
Towner counties, resigned on March 31 to become 
a dietitian in an Army hospital. 

Mrs. Elvira H. Potter has resigned to assist her 
husband with his farming enterprise. 

Vocational Homemaking. Four district teacher- 
training conferences at which wartime curriculum 
changes were considered were held during March 
at Jamestown, Grand Forks, Minot, and Dickinson. 

District home economics club meetings have 
been suspended for the duration, but smaller 
meetings of two or three neighboring clubs will 
serve as a substitute. 

Ohio 

Ohio Home Economics Association. At the 
annual meeting in Columbus on April 9 and 10 
Mrs. Roxanna Brannon was elected secretary 
and Hulda Horst, treasurer. 

HEWIB’s. Helena Stokes of the Ohio Power 
Company at Fremont and Eleanor Cumberland of 
the Ohio Fuel Gas Company at Fremont are both 
with overseas Red Cross clubmobile units. 

Mrs. Mary Belle Burnett of the Cincinnati 
Gas and Electric Company co-operated with the 
Times-Star’s recent Food Show. In connection 
with a contest for lunch-box menus, 30,000 copies 
of the folder “Pack a Punch in Every Lunch,” 
prepared by the Cincinnati Nutrition Committee 
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News Notes 


with the assistance of Elizabeth Beyer of the 
Ohio Valley Dairy Council, were distributed. 

Muskingum College. Mary Mather is the new 
director of home economics. A Western Maryland 
College graduate, she received her M.S. degree 
from Pennsylvania State College. 

University of Cincinnati. The former School 
of Household Administration is now the College 
of Home Economics. 

For 21 weeks members of the class in advanced 
nutrition prepared articles on foods for the 
women’s page of the Cincinnati Post. 

The annual nutrition project carried on by the 
College of Home Economics with the Department 
of Aid to Dependent Children this year em- 
phasized how to maintain good nutrition with 
rationing. 

Cincinnati Public Schools. Charlotte Ullrich 
has resigned as director of household arts. 

Cleveland. Each high school was in charge for 
one week of making and delivering sandwiches to 
the USO Canteen in the Cleveland Terminal 
Station. 

Cleveland Homemakers Group. Nine members 
will receive OCD citizens service corps pins for 
having given 50 hours of volunteer service teach- 
ing nutrition classes during 1942-43. 


Oklahoma 


Oklahoma Home Economics Association. The 
executive committee is considering the advisability 
of holding institutes in lieu of a general annual 
meeting. 

The editing of material for a course in Consumer 
Education is in progress. 

Emma Chandler of Oklahoma A & M College 
is president-elect of the Association. 

Oklahoma Dietetic Association. ‘Food Prob- 
lems in Wartime” was the theme of the annual 
meeting on April 17 at the Biltmore Hotel in 
Oklahoma City. Frances MacKinnon, president 
of the American Dietetic Association, spoke on 
“The Dietitian in Emergency Feeding.” 

Northeastern State College. Home economics 
students have tested such coffee substitutes as 
wheat, rye, and barley and report that they prefer 
equal proportions of coffee and wheat. 

Oklahoma A & M College. Home economics 
staff members were hostesses at a Victory Lunch- 
eon served by the quantity cookery class to ad- 
ministrative officers, military officials, and deans 
of the various schools to illustrate contributions the 
School of Home Economics is making to the war 
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effort. Only nonrationed foods were served; herbs 
and vegetables were used as table decorations; 
and seed packets, as favors. 

The new basic freshman home economics course 
will cut across all areas of home economics subject 
matter and will be based on the students’ own 
experiences and problems. 

The home economics faculty is working with 
state groups studying wise utilization of clothing, 
foods, furniture, and equipment. 

Oklahoma University. The School of Home 
Economics will offer a full 16-week term this 
summer in addition to the 8-week courses. 

Extension Service. Mena Hogan of the U. S. 
Extension Service was in Oklahoma from April 12 
to 16 for conferences with state workers. 

Bessie Lee Blackwell, former home demon- 
stration agent in Grady County, is the new agent 
in Greer County. Ruth Peterman, previously 
assistant agent in Grady County, is now the agent 
there. 

Food Preservation Clinics. Six clinics have been 
held throughout the state to assist homemaking 
teachers with food preservation problems on 
canning, drying, and freezing. Home economics 
staff members at the University of Oklahoma and 
Oklahoma A & M College were in charge of the 
meetings. Two-day food preservation training 
courses for teachers will be held later. 


Oregon 

Oregon Home Economics Association. The 
$25 scholarship awarded annually by the Associa- 
tion was granted to Bernice Schaad, a sophomore 
dietetic major at Oregon State College. 

Oregon State College. A Consumer Center 
has been established at the War Rationing Board 
office in Corvallis. Agnes Kolshorn and Dorothy 
Gatton are in charge. 

Vivian Roberts is developing a nutrition con- 
sultant service for the local community as part of 
the county nutrition program. 

Margaret Fincke has been granted $2,000 from 
the Nutrition Foundation for research on vitamin 
values of fresh and frozen vegetables. 

The special training program offered during the 
spring term to prepare teachers for nursery schools 
will be continued to meet the increasing demand 
for teachers in this field. 

Vera Brandon is participating in the work of the 
state advisory committee on child care, health, 
and welfare. 

Radio Activities. Mrs. Sara Watt Prentiss was 
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in charge of the 1942-43 family life series of radio 
study-club programs now in its thirteenth consec- 
utive year over Station KOAC. This year’s 
series, “Conserving Our Family Life,’’ was on the 
air each Wednesday at 2 p.m. from October 
through April. Fourteen authorities in the field 
of family relationships participated, and 23 radio 
clubs in 9 Oregon counties were enrolled. 

“Calling Mrs. Oregon” is the title of the most 
recently added feature of KOAC’s ‘“Homemakers’ 
Hour,” conducted by Mrs. Zelta Rodenwold each 
Monday at 10:30 a.m. 

Extension Service. The home economics ex- 
tension staff participated in a school on dehydra- 
tion of foods for family use at Oregon State Col- 
lege on March 13. 

Elizabeth Boeckli, formerly assistant 4-H club 
leader in Portland, has been appointed home 
demonstration agent in Deschutes County. 

Marjorie Ellsworth, home demonstration agent 
in Union County, resigned to join the U. S. Army 
as a hospital dietitian. 

Farm Security Administration. Home super- 
visors stress the six FSA wartime objectives— 
Live-at-Home, Housing, Education, Clothing, 
Family Economics, and Family Health—on calls 
in FSA homes. At present 155 FSA families in 
Oregon are enrolled in a program for improving 
the sanitation and environment of their homes. 


Pennsylvania 


Drexel Institute of Technology. Amanda Eber- 
sole, head of the division of home economics educa- 
tion, has been promoted to professor of home 
economics; and Edna Brandau, to assistant pro- 
fessor of home economics. 


Rhode Island 


Rhode Island Home Economics Association. 
The Association hopes to have 100 members 
before the close of the year. As soon as a home 
economist joins the Association, some committee 
activity is found to give her an opportunity to 
serve. While the membership is scattered all over 
the state and only four meetings are held a year, 
committee activities tend to hold the interest of 
the individual member. A newsletter was issued 
five times this year. 

The first fall meeting, held at the time of the 
Teachers Institute, attracted more than 100 
persons. A Swedish buffet luncheon was served, 


and the speaker of the afternoon was Mrs. John 
TenEyck of the American Viscose Company. 


The second meeting was a round-table con- 
ference held at Cranston High School in December 
at which Mary Blodgett, supervisor of home 
economics for Connecticut, Annie R. Dyer of New 
Britain, Connecticut, and Ethel Wright of the 
Garland School of Homemaking, Boston, served 
as leaders. 

A late afternoon meeting was tried in March, 
when the nursery school program for Rhode 
Island was discussed by two local people. 

The annual meeting in June will be a Saturday 
morning session at which a newspaperwoman will 
discuss “Shangri La and the Kitchen Sink.” 

Conference on Textiles and Clothing. An All- 
New-England Conference on Textiles and Clothing 
in Wartime was held in Providence the middle of 
March, the first of several such meetings planned 
by Gladys Winegar, chairman of the textile and 
clothing division of the AHEA. Lillian Locke of 
Columbia University spoke on ““The Opportunities 
Now Open to Home Economists.” 

Rhode Island State College. The Department 
of Home Economics has adopted a three-term 
college year to permit students to complete the 
four-year curricula in two and two-thirds years. 

The new curriculum in Child Development and 
Guidance is eight semesters in length and includes 
not only experience in the college nursery school 
but one semester of supervised practice in an 
approved child-care center in the state. Students 
completing the course will meet professional 
certification requirements for nursery school 
teaching in Rhode Island. 

To meet the demand for workers in child-care 
centers, the department is also offering a short 
training program which will lead to provisional 
certification. 

Janet Jardine is a new instructor in institution 
management. 

Dr. Josephine Gardner of the University of 
Wisconsin has been appointed instructor in home 
economics and assistant home economist on the 
Experiment Station staff. 


South Carolina 


Extension Service. Harriette B. Layton, as- 
sistant home demonstration agent for the Ex- 
tension Service at Winthrop College for 19 years, 
died on February 8. During the years she was a 
member of the South Carolina Home Economics 
Association she had missed only one meeting. 

Kerby Tyler, former home demonstration 
agent in Chesterfield County, died on April 6. 
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News Notes 


South Dakota 


University of South Dakota. Ann Satter, ’42, 
took a commercial foods job in Meta Given’s 
laboratories in Chicago at midyear. 

Mary Frances Lyle, who was graduated at 
midyear as a result of the accelerated wartime 
program and has had a home extension position 
under Nora M. Hott, state home demonstration 
leader, recently became county home demonstra- 
tion agent for Brown and Grant Counties, with 
headquarters at Webster. The other midyear 
graduates have had high school teaching positions. 

Farm Security Administration. The plan for 
mobilizing womanpower which originated with 
Amy L. Swanson, state home management super- 
visor, has been officially sanctioned, and a com- 
mittee has been appointed in almost every county 
to organize and further the program. The objec- 
tive is to increase food production and preservation 
through the use of town and rural women. Plans 
include relieving farm women for field work by 
registering town women for farm housework, child 
care, gardening, care of poultry, and other work 
they are qualified to do; using all suitable vacant 
town lots for gardens; establishing canning centers; 
organizing canning teams; and encouraging par- 
ticipation of youth groups in gardening and food 
preservation. Wages are to be in the form of 
farm produce. 

Mrs. Beatrix Wilson Law, home management 
supervisor in Brown County, resigned in February 
to join her husband, who is stationed in Florida. 

Huron. The Huron Altrusa Club arranged a 
“Vocational Tea,” featuring home economics as a 
vocation, for the 85 girls of the high school senior 
class on April 11. Dorotha Risk, state super- 
visor of homemaking education at Pierre, Edith 
M. Pierson of South Dakota State College, and 
Mrs. Helen Cooledge of the University of South 
Dakota were guest speakers. The program was 
in charge of Mrs. Jennie Grant Treadwell. 

School Lunch Program. The WPA hot school 
lunch program which ended on March 1 served 
3,200 schools and reached 75,000 children, accord- 
ing to Theodore Nickisch, state supervisor of the 
program and a member of the state nutrition 
committee. The new program has started out 
most enthusiastically all over the state. 

Teacher Conference. The homemaking teach- 


ers in southeast South Dakota held a spring 
conference in Yanktown High School in March. 
Ella Bang and Edith Gamble served as hostesses. 
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Tennessee 


Tennessee Home Economics Association. At 
a meeting on April 10 the executive committee 
decided not to hold an annual meeting this year. 

Memphis State College. Claire Brunner, for- 
merly of the Training School, has joined the 
Demonstration School staff at Peabody College. 
Mrs. Katherine Fredericks has replaced her. 

University of Tennessee. Seventeen home 
economics seniors are enrolled in a course in 
mechanical drawing in the junior engineer sup- 
plemental program offered to women. 

A food inspectors’ course will be offered by the 
Food Distribution Administration of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture at the University from 
June 1 to 5. 

Ruth Ayres, formerly of the consumer division 
of OPA, will teach a course on the economics of 
rationing from June 26 to July 14. 

The summer school program in the School of 
Home Economics is to be organized as an Institute 
on the Home and the War (June 26 to July 14). 

This spring the University began a three-year 
program in community nutrition with Ruth 
Huenemann, formerly of the Zoller Dental Clinic 
of the University of Chicago, in charge. A grant 
from the General Education Board made possible 
this project which is to be carried out in co- 
operation with the state and local departments 
of education and health. 

State Board for Vocational Education. Clinics 
conducted through the combined efforts of the 
home economics and distributive education serv- 
ices will be held in the four largest cities of the 
state for members of the State Hotel and Restau- 
rant Association. 

Extension Service. Two groups of county home 
demonstration agents in District IV received 
training on care and repair of home equipment in 
two-day schools at Knoxville on March 29 and 30 
and at Greenville on April 1 and 2. In May 
similar schools were started by the agents for 
county leaders and for home demonstration club 
and older 4-H club members. 


Texas 


Texas State College for Women. Promotion 
of cotton as a year-round fabric from top to toe 
has been undertaken on the campus through a 
grant from the Cotton Research Committee of 
Texas and the Texas Textile Manufacturers, with 
the co-operation of the Cotton-Textile Institute. 
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Two complete wardrobes are being worn in the 
classrooms and dormitories and to all campus 
social functions by a senior and a freshman to 
demonstrate the versatility of the fiber. The 
wardrobes were designed by Lucille Finley, a 
graduate student, under the direction of Gladys 
McGill and constructed by students in the cloth- 
ing laboratory. 

University of Texas. The University was chosen 
by the U. S. Department of Agriculture as a test- 
ing ground for a food technology course to train 
home economists as food inspectors or assistant 
marketing aides. A course in Food Technology 
has been adapted to meet the needs of this train- 
ing program. 

The main part of a six-week Red Cross Home 
Nursing course for home economics students offered 
early this spring was taught by an accredited 
nurse, but the scope of the work was extended by 
lectures and demonstrations by faculty members 
on nutrition in illness and other topics. 

Three courses emphasizing wartime problems in 
child care, foods, and nutrition are to be offered 
at the summer session. 

A seminar in home economics education, em- 
phasizing the place of homemaking education in the 
Victory Corps, the extended school services, and 
school feeding programs, will be offered during 
the second summer term. 

Ann Shirley Hart, who in 1927 was enrolled in 
the first class taught in the University Nursery 
School, is now a University student majoring in 
psychology and is again at the Nursery School. 

Under the direction of Olive Betts, junior stu- 
dents in interior decoration are redecorating the 
lounge and office of the Nursery School at the 
Chalmers Court Housing Project. 

Ruth Leslie, Jennie Wilmot, Mrs. Louise 
Armstrong, and Elizabeth Tarpley have talked on 
nutrition, meal planning, buying, and clothing 
problems, respectively, at the weekly USO lunch- 
eon meetings for servicemen’s wives in Austin. 

Mrs. Willie Bell Barry, ’26, Valasta Chalupa, 
’38, Maurine Greeson, 40, and Mildred Parham, 
’41, have joined the WAAC’s; Antoinette Bracher, 
’31, and Signe Marie Swanson, 43, have joined 
the WAVES; and Louise Ratchford, Lucile Ratch- 
ford, Norma Berry, and Rowe Durant are Curtiss- 
Wright cadettes. 


Utah 


Regional Conference. Supervisors and teacher 


trainers in home economics from New Mexico, 
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Colorado, Wyoming, Idaho, Nevada, California, 
and Utah met for a regional conference at the 
Newhouse Hotel, Salt Lake City, from February 
3 to 6, under the leadership of Susan Burson of the 
U. S. Office of Education. Wartime problems 
affecting home economics education were dis- 
cussed. At a party arranged on February 5 by 
the Utah Home Economics Association skits on 
“Life Under Rationing” and “Lazy Shopping” 
were presented under the direction of Phyllis 
Noall. 

Adult Classes. Mrs. Virginia B. Poulson is 
teaching four adult classes of homemakers in the 
vicinity of Orem who are interested in food raising, 
conservation, and preservation. One afternoon 
all members of the group met in a large home 
kitchen and dressed, cut up, and pressure-cooked 
chicken. In order to teach methods of cutting, 
curing, and salting of meat, at another meeting a 
hog was butchered and then prepared for conser- 
vation. 

In order to teach the food-drying process as it 
applies to home preservation, Mrs. Poulson plans 
to construct a simple home dryer that any member 
could duplicate. 

Utah State Agricultural College. Students 
planning to teach home economics have an op- 
portunity to do their teacher-training work on the 
block plan. For three weeks they meet four hours 
a day in a class in methods to prepare for the 
training period. Then for six weeks they do 
practice teaching in one of the selected training 
centers in the state, where they have an op- 
portunity to participate in all kinds of school 
activities. They are considered a part of the 
faculty and live in the community where they 
teach. At the close of their practice period the 
students return to the College for three weeks of 
classwork and summary teaching experiences. 
This quarter 17 girls are receiving this training at 
centers throughout the state. 

Virginia 

Virginia Home Economics Association. Speak- 
ers at the annual state meeting in Roanoke on 
April 9 and 10 included Jessie Harris, president of 
the AHEA; Mary Rokahr, U. S. Extension Serv- 
ice; Marie Sellers, General Foods Corporation; 
Joan Frye, The Spool Cotton Company; and 
Francis Flood, British Supply Council. 

Food Preservation Program. Workers in the 
Extension Service, Farm Security Administration, 
and Vocational Education and Home Service 
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News Notes 


Departments began in March an intensive training 
program to help Virginia homemakers preserve 
their home food supply. Home economists are 
giving training in dehydrating methods as a 
means of supplementing reduced canning equip- 
ment and supplies. During the summer months 
home economics teachers will conduct classes in 
food conservation that have been made possible 
through the War Production Training Program, 
and college home economics students will be 
trained and certified for food preservation work. 

Medical College of Virginia. A _ nutrition 
symposium, conducted from March 25 to 27, 
drew an attendance of 700 from 13 states and 
Brazil. 

Speakers included Dr. W. H. Sebrell, National 
Institute of Health; Dr. Lydia J. Roberts, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; and Dr. Virgil P. Sydenstricker, 
University of Georgia School of Medicine. A panel 
discussion on teaching nutrition to elementary 
school children was conducted by Dr. Roberts 
and Bertlyn Bosley, research student in nutrition 
at Teachers College, Columbia University. 

The menu of a 1943 ration-style dinner, served 
at the Hotel John Marshall, included only non- 
rationed foods, with the exception of butter, sugar, 
and canned cranberry sauce. 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute. A Workshop 
on Nursery School Training was held at the 
Institute from April 12 to May 1. Practical ex- 
perience was gained through observing and assist- 
ing in the Virginia Polytechnic Institute Nursery 
School. 

Home Service Departments. During 1942 
home economists of the Bluefield division of the 
Appalachian Electric Power Company report 
1428 customer office conferences and 3796 tele- 
phone requests for help. 


Washington 


Washington Home Economics Association. 
Linda Countryman is the Association’s new 
president. 

Western Section. “The Family in a World at 
War” was the theme of the spring meeting held 
at the University of Washington from March 25 
to 27 in connection with the Pacific Northwest 
Conference on Family Relations. 

New Course of Study. The State Department 
of Education is writing a new course of study for 
all areas in secondary education. A committee of 
home economists met for one week to revise the 
curriculum in line with wartime needs. 


Washington State College. The Experiment 
Station, the College of Home Economics, and the 
Extension Service co-operated in a Food Preserva- 
tion School from April 26 to 29. 

This summer the Home Economics Workshop 
and all refresher courses will be centered around 
community projects, and refresher courses will 
be open to townswomen. 

University of Washington. A special wartime 
course carrying 15 points and covering Feeding the 
Family in Wartime, A Woman’s Wartime Ward- 
robe, Managing Family Finances to Help Win the 
War, and Household Operation in Wartime will 
be offered in the School of Home Economics in 
1943-44 to help students other than home eco- 
nomics majors prepare for homemaking. 

Seattle Public Schools. Several Seattle high 
schools offered the Red Cross Nutrition course 
this spring as a unit in one of the advanced food 
courses, followed by a Canteen course. 

As a result of school lunchroom problems this 
year, Seattle home economics teachers have worked 
out ways of using the lunchroom experience as 
part of the educational content of foods courses. 
A home economics teacher trains the students, 
who come from their homemaking classes just 
before the lunch period for not more than five 
weeks and in large enough numbers to fill in rota- 
tion the necessary positions. 

West Virginia 

West Virginia Home Economics Association. 
A state-wide organization for wartime education 
on rationing and price control has been set up to 
further the AHEA program. Chairmen have been 
appointed to organize county programs. 

A meeting of the executive board was held at 
West Virginia University on March 27. Nell 
White presided. 

The Association’s membership this year exceeds 
last year’s at this time, and there are more active 
members of the AHEA. 

Marion County Nutrition Committee. For its 
“unique piece of work in nutrition”—a radio 
course of half-hour lessons—this committee, of 
which Jean E. Richmond of Fairmont College is 
chairman, received a “Citation of Merit” from 
the OCD of Cleveland, Ohio. The course was 


presented five days a week for two weeks by 
“Betty May” (Austine Slater) of the Monon- 
gahela West Penn Public Service Company. At 
its close, tests were mailed to listeners who re- 
quested them. 
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Fairmont State College. A course is being 
offered to train lay leaders for demonstrations on 
rationed foods and use of surplus commodities. 

West Virginia University. Hazel Cameron, 
former nutrition specialist, is now nutrition con- 
sultant for the State Health Department. 

West Virginia Institute of Technology. Mrs. 
Zola Butterfield made a state-wide survey on 
school lunch, gardening, and canning activities to 
provide information on state nutrition. 

Extension Service. Mary Frances Lafferty, 
home demonstration agent for Jefferson County, 
reported at Fort Oglethorpe, Georgia, on April 
15 for WAAC training. 


Wisconsin 


Wisconsin Home Economics Association. 
HEWIB’s. Winifred Parry, the AHEA’s English 
fellow this year at the University of Wisconsin, 
spoke at the HEWIB’s meeting on February 19 
on “Wartime Food Conditions in England.” 

The Stout Institute. A consumer institute, 
sponsored by the Dunn County Consumer inter- 
ests committee, of which Hazel Van Ness is chair- 
man, was held at the Institute on March 19. 

University of Wisconsin. The University has 
established a divisional major in child develop- 
ment that makes it possible for a student electing 
it to register in the department of home economics 
in the College of Agriculture, in the College of 
Letters and Science, or in the School of Education, 
depending on the special field for which she 
wishes to train. All students will take the same 
core course and then select their electives on the 
basis of their interests. 

Extension Service. Ethel Hill and Mrs. Mar- 
gery Bard Bidwell, former teachers, are now home 
agents in Clark and Brown Counties, respectively. 

Clara E. Jonas is chairman of the state OCD 
advisory committee on consumer interests. 

Wisconsin’s new home account book came 
from the press this spring. 

Josephine Pollock is chairman of the family food 
supply committee made up of representatives from 
nine departments of the College of Agriculture of 
the University of Wisconsin. 

In March, eight agricultural specialists co- 
operated with county extension agents in launch- 
ing a series of food-production-for-home-use meet- 
ings in every county to convince every farm family 
of the need for producing and preserving its own 
food. 
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Farm Security Administration. Two three-day 
conferences for home management supervisors in 
Wisconsin were held at Wausau and Chippewa 
Falls in March to plan the maximum FSA con- 
tribution to the wartime production program. 

Mrs. Beatrice Roach Crosby is home manage- 
ment supervisor at Wisconsin Rapids to succeed 
Thesla Bennett, transferred to Lancaster. 

Freda Sanner is now home management super- 
visor in Superior. 

Margaret Warner has been transferred to Fond 
du Lac, Irene Barmann to Shawano, and Mildred 
Stratton has been assigned to Rusk County. 

Milwaukee. Home Economics Teachers As- 
sociation. Meribeth Cameron of Milwaukee- 
Downer College spoke on Chinese art at the 
annual intercity dinner meeting at the City Club 
on April 8. 


Wyoming 

University of Wyoming. Marguerite Johnson, 
’34, has joined the SPARS and is in training at 
Northampton, Massachusetts. 

Evelyn Erwin will teach Child Care and Train- 
ing and supervise one of the home management 
houses at the University of Missouri this summer. 

Extension Service. Bernice Forest, clothing 
specialist for 17 years, resigned in March to oper- 
ate a children’s bookstore in Santa Barbara, 
California. 

Ellen Feusner, home demonstration agent of 
Laramie County, resigned to accept a fellowship 
with the U. S. Public Health Service for training 
at the University of North Carolina. 

Evangeline Jennings, nutrition specialist, was 
married to Ernest Smith of Laramie on April 7. 
She will continue her extension work. 

Farm Security Administration. In Fremont and 
Big Horn Counties the FSA home management 
supervisors have assumed the responsibility of 
servicing a portion of the case load. 

Adult Classes. Adult classes have been study- 
ing family wartime problems. Mrs. Verna J. 
Hitchcock, itinerant teacher trainer, has reached 
1493 homemakers with classes and talks on such 
topics as: “The Consumer and the War,” “The 
Child in Wartime,” “Family Adjustments in War- 
time,” and “Family Nutrition.” 

High School Home Projects. High school home 
economics girls are planning home garden and food 
preservation summer home projects as their con- 
tribution to the national food situation. 
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BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


Here’s what one leatherneck dreams about! 


One Marine’s dream of the post-war world is 
a mountain of strawberry ice cream. He wrote 
his girl from Guadalcanal that he wants it 
three times a day, every day for five years. In 
standard servings, that’s over 900 quarts! 
Strawberry ice cream was a symbol, of 
course, to a hot, tired fighting man in a fox- 
hole—a symbol of his home town—a symbol of 
America. It must have appealed to lots of 
folks, for many newspapers carried the story. 


There are good reasons why ice cream is on 
Army menus regularly —good reasons why 
busy war workers eat so much of it. It’s more 
than a delicious dessert—it’s a valuable food— 
rich in vitamins and calcium. 


Right now, of course, ice cream must come 
from the same milk supply that furnishes milk, 
butter and cheese to soldiers, civilians and allies 
alike. That means less ice cream for your fam- 
ily’s use. If you'll be content with your fair 
share—and accept part of your order in fruit 
ices—you can continue to enjoy ice cream. 


And we'll continue to improve ice cream 
processing and packaging —controlling its 
quality — keeping it pure and good. 

We'll continue our intensive laboratory re- 
search ... developing important new products 
from milk . . . bringing to America’s fighters, 
workers and friendly allies the full benefits 
of nature’s most nearly perfect food. 


Dedicated to the wider use and better understand- 
ing of dairy products as human food ... as a base 
for the development of new products and materials 
-..asa source of health and enduring progress on 
the farms and in the towns and cities of America. 


NATIONAL DAIRY 
PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 


Originators of the Sealtest System of Laboratory Protection 


(In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal—it helps. ) 
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Timely New Books 
LEARNING TO CARE FOR CHILDREN 


By Dorotuy E. Brapsury and Epona P. Amipon, of the United States Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D.C. 


An interesting and very practical presentation of the basic principles of child care and guid- 
ance written for high-school boys and girls to equip them for codperating in the care of 
young children in their own homes or in the homes of neighbors. S8vo, 160 pages, illustrated. 


HOME HEALTH AND NURSING 


By Atma Lone, Research Director, Home Economics Education for Indiana, Purdue University 


A scientifically grounded, interestingly, and clearly written text for high-school students 
that tells what the layman can and should do when sickness enters the home. 8vo, 360 
pages, illustrated. 


CONSUMER EDUCATION 


Edited by James E. Menpennacy and Henry Harap. 
An important study of what has been tried and achieved in all departments and at all levels 
of education in teaching consumer education, with practical suggestions for administrators 
and teachers. Octavo, 385 pages. 


35 W. 32nd St. D. APPLETON-CENTURY CO. New York City 


HOME ECONOMICS IN How Home Economics Teachers 
LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGES 


By Clara M. Brown 


University of Minnesota 


Help Consumers with Their 


Wartime Problems 


A study made and reported by Miss This is the title of the April issue of 
Brown. Sponsored by the North Cen- 
tral Assn. of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools and the American Home Eco- 
nomics Assn. 


Consumer Education Service 


Aims of the study were to set up Teachers and supervisors here report 
standards for evaluating home economics 
work in small colleges, to describe the 
better practices in order that adminis- 
trators and home economics teachers 
might be helped to analyze their own 
programs and improve their offerings. 


examples of successful teaching in the 


area of consumer education. 


Single copies 25¢; 25 or more, 20¢ each 


Price $1.50 
AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSN. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSN. 620 Mills Bldg. Washington, D. C. 
620 Mills Bldg. Washington, D: C. 
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"|magine learning anything from — age 


—— THE BORDEN COW, seems sur- 
prised. But scientists in Borden’s 
Biological and Chemical Laboratories 
at Bainbridge, New York, learn a great 
deal about human nutrition from their 
experiments with rats. 

THESE MEN DEVOTE THEIR ENTIRE 

CAREERS TO PURE RESEARCH ON 

BASIC NUTRITIONAL DATA. 


Their work is only one phase of Borden’s 
endless effort to improve nutrition 
through better research. Other parts of 
the company’s well-rounded research 
program are handled in laboratories at 
Bloomfield, San Francisco, and Elgin. 


These research findings, when finally 


this little rat,’ chuckled Elsie 


© The Borden Company 


checked and proved, are adapted to 
new products and improvements of old 
products by other Borden scientists at 
other laboratories. 


And, when the product is developed 
or improved, control laboratories guard 
the purity and uniformity of every 
Borden food throughout every step of 
manufacture. 


These are the reasons why the name 
Borden has come to be a mark of con- 
fidence on any product... whether it 
is special-purpose milks for infants, 
fluid milk,ice cream,evaporated milk, 
or cheese. The Borden Company, 
350 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


BORDEN - Better nutrition through research” 
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FOR AVICTORY MEAL- Make /¢ with Milk 


NEEDS Ys 


CREAMED CHIPPED BEEF i 


2 tbsps. flour 

1 cup water 

1 cup Carnation Milk 

14 pound chipped dried 
beef 

12 half slices toast 


Slowly stir water into 
**% flour. Bring to boil, stir- 
ring constantly. Add 
milk. Continue cooking 
over boiling water till 
thickened, stirring occa- 
sionally. If beef is very 
salty, let stand in boiling 
water 5 min. and drain. 
Pull into small pieces, 
discarding fat and 
stringy portions. Heatin 
sauce. Serve over fresh 
hot toast. Serves 6. 


DOUBLE- “RICH CARNATION! 


Y,... students know, of course, that they can make scarce vege- 
tables or rationed meat go farther by creaming. And they also know 
how delicious and nourishing creamed foods can be. But now is the 
time to stress that creaming with Carnation Milk avoids the need for 
any butter in the recipe. That's because Carnation’s rich butterfats 
give the creaminess and flavor of butter. And every time you use 
undiluted Carnation, you double all the precious milk solids. 


Free . . . timely! New leaflet called ‘‘Less-Meat Dishes for 
Victory Meals.’ It’s the practical help you like. For your 
copy, address Carnation Co., Dept. 711-D, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Milk 


cows’ 


IRRADIATED 


Carnation 
‘““FROM CONTENTED 
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e A great crop of Dole Pineapple will be harvested this summer. 
But, because of the convenience, keeping qualities, and nutri- 
tive importance of canned foods in the balanced diet of the 
Armed Forces, the Government will require about ¥% of the 
Dole Pineapple and about V3 of the Dole Pineapple Juice. 


@ While this harvesting and packing goes on, Dole is constantly 
planning and regularly planting for future years. 


HAWAIIAN PINEAPPLE of 
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Good News to the dietetic world at a 
time of widespread shortages is the fact 
that a readily available breakfast cereal, 
the new KELLOGG’s PEP, contains more of 
the vitamins least likely to be abundant in 
ordinary diets—B; and D—than any other 
nationally advertised whole-wheat flake 
cereal. 


KELLOGG’s PEP was the first breakfast 
cereal to be fortified with added amounts 
of vitamins, and now contains more than 
any other whole-wheat flake cereal nation- 
ally advertised. A regular one-ounce por- 
tion of PEP now provides: 

THIAMIN (B,) 84 USP Units — 1% the daily 
minimum requirement for adults. 
CALCIFEROL (D) 400 USP Units—the full daily 
minimum requirement for children and adults. 


Why not try some of the new PEP yourself? 


Every Kellogg cereal is made from whole grain, or is restored to 
whole grain nutritive values of thiamin (vitamin B,), niacin and iron. 


WHOLE GRAIN VALUE WHOLE GRAIN VALUE WHOLE GRAIN 
(Thiamin, Niacin, Iron Added) (Thiamin Added) Kellogg's Shredded Wheat 
Kellogg's Corn Flakes Kellogg's All-Bran Kellogg's Krumbles 

Kellogg's Rice Krispies Kellogg's 40% Bran Flakes Kellogg's Pep 


FOOD MILL 


SAVES CANNING TIME 


into clear juice in 20 minutes, 
removing skins and seeds. 
APPLES -Strains bushel in 
half hour. Just quarter apples, 
no coring, no peeling. Needs 
less sugar. Yields 25°; more 
butter or sauce. 
PEACHES, GRAPES, 
BERRIES, PLUMS 
Crushes or strains all fruits for 
jams in half time 
STRAINS BABY FOODS 
from fresh vegetables and 
fruits quicker, cheaper. Saves 
vitamins and minerals 
MASHES POTATOES, 
vegetables for everyday foods . 
FOLEY FOOD MILL ¢e- 
clared a civilian essential by Present day conditions present something of 
Ressler ssles $1.25. Special price to hos ee ea ee a problem for those who are planning new 
i Special price to home economists tor dem- 
onstration, 1 only, 65¢ eee science laboratories. Because of this we 
FOLEY SIFTER, 2-cup size, sifts into measuring cup, 50¢ believe that Sheldon experienced Planning 
Special price, 1 only, 25¢ postpaid Engineers—available in al) principal cities 
can be of unusual assistance to you in pre- 
paring room layouts, compiling budget esti- 


PLANNING A 
HOME ECONOMICS 
LABORATORY ? 


|- Send ... recipe circulars. 


mates, and writing specifications. 
[1 enclose Foley Food Mill, or 
©) 25¢ Foley Flour Sifter. 
Bent Write today—ask that our Engineer call. 
| Sifter. 
| (Your order sent post paid) * “> | S ~ FLD 0 N 
Name. ones | E. H. j & C0. 
Write address plainly in margin) —s 730 NIMS STREET MUSKEGON. MICHIGAN 
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Much more than vitamin C—as shown by the new table below 


Food restrictions are causing con- 
sumers to ask many questions un- 
heard a few months ago. Asyou are 
the logical interpreter of nutrition 
knowledge, you must have accu- 
rate information atyour fi ngertips, 
to help answer those questions 
arising from the public's newly 
awakened interest in nutrition. 


Thus we feel you will welcome this 
conciseand accurate table ofall the 
known nutrients and food-related 
substances found in an orange. 
Although someare present in rela- 
tively smallamounts, they contrib- 
ute to the sum total of nutritional 
needs—a consideration in our war- 
time food economy. 
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— Clip for your reference b00k 


NUTRIENTS OF FRESH CALIFORNIA ORANGE JUICE 


Averages Per Ounce (28.4 ml.) 


Calcium 
Phosphorus 
Iron 
Potassium 
Magnesium 
Sodium 
Vitamin A 


(as Carotene) 


5. milligrams Vitamin B Complex Vitamin C 15. milligrams 
4. milligrams Thiamin 0.03 milligrams Citric Acid 0.3 grams 
0.07 milligrams Riboflavin 26. micrograms Sugar 2.7. grams 
51. milligrams Niacin 0.06 milligrams Pectin 0.1 grams 
3. milligrams Pantothenic Acid 20. micrograms 0.18 
0.5 milligram Pyridoxine 24. micrograms 
grams 9 

80. Int. Units Inositol 1.33 micrograms Calories 15.5 

Biotin 420. micrograms pH 3.6 


As a contribution to the Government 
Nutrition Program, the values of the 
protective foods are interpreted for lay 
groups in the new Sunkist educational 
film:“CITRUS IN NUTRITION,” /6mm., 
sound-color, 18 minutes. 


Schools and other groups having 16 
mm. sound projection equipment may 
obtain the film rent-free from Castle 
Films, R.C. A. Bldg., New York City. 


Educational Department, California 
Fruit Growers Exchange, Los Angeles. 
A cooperative non-profit organization 
of 14,500 citrus growers whose finest 
fruit is trademarked, 


Sunkist 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 
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IN WAR TIME 


CHATHAM’S INFORMATIVE LABELS 
ARE MORE IMPORTANT THAN EVER BEFORE 


SEND FOR FREE FOLDERS TODAY! 


Today, when careful buying is a patriotic duty, Chatham— 
long a pioneer in specification labeling—is proud of these 
labels, which are approved by the National Consumer- 
Retailer Council, Inc., and will be glad to send you their 
folder, “‘How To Buy Blankets Intelligently”’. This folder 
illustrates and describes Chatham Specification Labels and 
will be sent free (in reasonable quantity) for discussion 
groups or classroom use. Send the coupon today! 


CHATHAM MANUFACTURING COMPANY—EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
57 WORTH STREET NEW YORK CITY 


PLEASE SEND ME......COPIES OF “HOW TO BUY BLANKETS INTELLIGENTLY”, 
FREE OF CHARGE. 


ADDRESS...... ae > 
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Wed like put you 


MENU STRETCHER FOR PEACHES 
Peach Crunch 


1, No. 2'5 can Sliced Peaches 
1, teaspoon grated Lemon Rind 
tablespoons Sugar 
Few Grains Cinnamon 
1 cup lightly crushed ¢ 
114 tablespoons melted Butter or argarl 
tablespoons Brown Sugar 
s well: place in shallow baking 
her lemon rind, 2 tablespoons 
sprinkle over 


Drain peache 
1 cinnamon; 
ns and 
and remaining sugar; 
over peaches. Bake in a moderate y 
at 400° F for about 20 minutes. voy . oe 
without cream. Serves 4. (Use other half ca 


Peach Dumplings.) 


— 
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pedestal 


OME ECONOMISTS everywhere are doing 

a service for which we, who are asso- 
ciated with the food industries, owe you 
thanks. 

You are helping women to understand 
Point Rationing. Best of all, vou have 
done the initial job of explaining why 
Point Rationing is necessary. 

Many people wondered why the new 
rationing system was necessary : “There is 
just as much food as there ever was. Why 
should it be rationed?” 

They did not realize that men in the 
Services need—and get—a lot more food 
than the average civilian. They forgot 
that the Government is shipping huge 
quantities of food to our Allies, 

People even forgot how food prices sky- 
rocketed in the last war... and how the 

same fantastic price rises would hap- 
pen again, if sane rationing were not 
maintained. (Of course, we all know 
prices are going up—but slowly.) 


So—thank you for telling these facts to 
your classes and, through them, their 
families. Thank you for explaining that 
Point Rationing is designed to provide 
everyone with his fair share of food. 


AS SOON AS WE CAN, we're going to 
publish a booklet of canned food recipes to 
be used under Point Rationing. Until it 
is published, we'll run, in our advertising, 
sample canned-food stretcher recipes such 
as the one shown here. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Answer Your Problems 


HOME CANNIN 


* That’s Bernardin service to 
Home Economists! With our 
consultants, we want to do every- 
thing possible to help you help 
others do a better, more thrifty 
job of Home Canning. And be 
sure to send now for our new 
64-page wartime Home Canning 
Guide—just off the press—and 


up-to-the minute instructions, 
ideas, charts and recipes! 
Remember also that Bernardin 
2-piece Mason Caps provide a 
positive vacuum seal to more 
surely preserve the health values, 
flavors and juices of foods canned. 
They fit all mason jars, require 
no paraffin or old-fashioned rub- 


FREE while the supply EC ber rings. Better sealing 
lasts. It’s packed full of ise) means better canning! 


NOTE THIS— LOOK FOR THE WHITE ENAMEL 
Insides of Bernardin lids are coated with —» 


Guaranteed by 


Good Housekeeping acid-resisting white enamel over sanitary old 

double protection against spoil :ge 
and waste not afforted by crdinary caps. 


tome 


BERNARDIN BOTTLE CAP CO., INC. « Evansville, Indiana 


America’s Oldest Manufacturer of Metal Closures 
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No This is part of a series on matters of professional, educational and public interest, 
primarily related to nutrition and the scientific approach to the food problem, and 
giving the background of the products of General Mills. These messages are being 

disseminated through a number of professional and specialized publications in the hope of 


providing material useful to the readers. 


ne Phase of Nutrition Research: 


Determining Vitamin Content of loods 


How can you be sure that a food ac- 
tually provides the vitamin values stated 
on its label? The valuable thiamine in 
enriched flour and cereals restored to 
whole grain levels cannot be tasted or 
seen. It cannot even be weighed, in a 
practical, day by day determination test. 
So the scientists in the General Mills 
Research Laboratories use the apparatus 
pictured here. It measures thiamine by 
filtered light. The intensity of light filter- 


ing through, determines accurately how 
much thiamine is present in the food 
(The same apparatus can also be used 
for measuring riboflavin). Thus vitamin 
content of General Mills products is de- 
termined day after day, the consumer’s 
guarantee that the vitamins are present 
in the quantities described on the label. 


General Mills, Inc. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


These are some of the leading products of General Mills, Inc. Most of them were born in the Generai 
Mills Research Laboratories. All have been enriched or restored in accord with the recommendations 
of the Food and Nutrition Board of the National Research Council, using techniques of enrichment 
and restoration developed in the General Mills Research Laboratories. In these times of critical food 
shortages, enriched flour and restored cereals must play an important part in the national dietary 
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How Car for Rayon Fabrics 


Conservation 1s one of the most important messages home eco- 
nomics teachers can bring to their students and to the public today. 
The fewer replacements we have to make in civilian goods, 
the more raw materials, man hours, and machines are released for 
our national war effort. 
With proper care, things last longer... save money, too! Here is 
a handy summary on the care of rayon fabrics. It is important 
to note that only an informative label can tell you «ehether to wash or 
dry clean, but here are some facts about how to do it. This infor- 


mation is covered more fully in a leaflet also available for your use. 


WASHING BY HAND: Rayons so labeled may be washed at 
home or by a laundry which gives hand service. 

Use lukewarm water (105° F.). Make plenty of suds with a 
mild soap. Be sure the soap ts dissolved thoroughly before im- 
mersing the fabric. If your water is hard, use a water softener. 

A bleach is unnecessary for rayons. 

Two quick sudsings are better than one long soaking. 

Squeeze the suds through and through the fabric. Don’t rub. 

Rinse thoroughly in jukewarm water. If the water is hard, 
use a softener in your first rinse, clear water in your second. 

Don’t wring or twist. NEVER put a fine fabric through a 
clothes wringer. 


WASHING BY MACHINE: Rayons so labeled can be washed 
in a machine at home or by a reputable laundry, using com- 
mercial machine methods. 

Use plenty of hot water (not over 160° F.) and mild soap 
suds in your machine. 

Rinse thoroughly and quickly. 


DRYING: Squeeze water out and dry away from sunlight or 
direct heat. Never leave fabrics rolled up damp. 

Never let colored garments stand in a heap after washing. 
The color on one garment may run off on other clothes. 


PRESSING: 3. To preserve the surface texture of rayon fab- 
rics, press on the wrong side with a moderately hot iron. 
b. Use a smooth even pressure “with the grain” of the fabric. 
c. Remember that properly constructed and finished rayon 
fabrics have the special property of “Dimensional Restorabil- 
ity.” This means that if fabrecs shrink or stretch after washing 


(or dry cleaning) you can bring them back within 2 per cent of 
their original dimensions by normal pressing and shaping. 

d. To do this, always watch the fabric texture. If it’s fattened 
beyond normal, you are stretching the fabric too much in press- 
ing—if it’s too crinkled up, you are shaping it in too much. 


TIPS FOR TYPES: 1. Try out an inconspicuous bit of the ma- 
terial to determine whether it looks best when pressed slightly 
damp or entirely dry. 

2. Most rayon fabrics should be pressed before completely 
dry. 

3. Spun rayons usually look best if ironed while almost dry 

4. Crisp acetate rayon fabrics should be pressed while no- 
ticeably damp. 

5. Matelasse and crinkly types of fabrics should be shaped 
while damp, pressed while dry, over a towel to retain the 
crinkle. 

6. Rayon and wool blended fabrics should be pressed like 
woolens. Use a damp cloth. An old muslin sheeting for ordinary 
weights of materials, light-weight canvas or similar material 
for heavier fabrics. 


DRY CLEANING: F abrics labeled as cleanable should NEVER 
be washed, but always sent to a reputable dry cleaner. 

Labels giving fabric content will tell the dry cleaner how 
best to handle the fabric. Send him the tag with the garment or 


pass the information on. 


REMEMBER: A label that tells you how a fabric should be 
cared for, what it is made of, and how it will wear ts your best 
protection! Watch for the appearance of the CROWN Tested 
label on yard goods and ready-to-wear. 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


Producers of CROWN® Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 
es OF%ces: 350 Fifth Ave., New York City; Providence, R. 1; Charlotte, N C., Philadelphia, Pa ; 
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“Menten of the Home Economics pro- 
fession today have the opportunity of 
a lifetime to be of distinct service,” says the 
April issue of the Household Research Letter. 
“There has never been greater need for the 
knowledge and skill which are part of the 
training of every home economist. Whether 
she is a teacher or a dietitian, a business 
woman or a homemaker, her community 
needs her counsel and help in finding the best 
ways to meet new wartime problems of food, 
clothing and shelter. Because the home econo- 
mist has training and experience in these 
fields, it is her responsibility to assume a posi- 
tion of leadership. Even if she has never 
worked with organized groups of women be- 
fore, she belongs among them now as com- 
mittee chairman, speaker, club officer, or 


member of a planning board.” 


Consumer programs big help to homemakers 


Your training and experience as a home econo- 
mist fit you to be a leader in the consumer 
program of your community. In some com- 
munities comprehensive consumer programs 
are already operating very effectively giving 
valuable help to homemakers in solving the 
many problems now facing them. In other 
cities new organizations are going through a 


AN OPPORTUNITY OF A LIFETIME 
FOR HOME ECONOMISTS 


Wartime homemakers need your counsel, help and skill 


Department of Research 


trial-and-error method of learning what will 
work. 


What makes consumer programs successful 


We have just made a study of successful con- 
sumer programs in a number of communities. 
The April Household Research Letter dis- 
cusses these programs and the fundamentals 
on which their success has been built. The 
Letter tells what type of organization commu- 
nities have found most effective and how the 
organization operates. It describes the setting- 
up of committees and the training of per- 
sonnel. “Such a program,” says the Letter, 
“is keyed to the needs of all groups of con- 
sumers. It appeals to all levels of income, all 
educational levels, all types of employment 
and business. It is adapted to all ages.” 


We have published this Letter in the hope 
that it may offer suggestions to men and 
women interested in organizing their commu- 
nities for a wartime consumer program. If 
you have not already received the April 
Household Research Letter we will gladly 
send you a copy on request. Extra copies for 
organization use will be supplied in reasonable 
quantities without cost. Please send your 
request to Research Department, Household 


Finance Corporation. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE Corporation and Subsidiaries 


ESTABLISHED 1878 


HEADQUARTERS: CHICAGO .. . A small-loan company operating branch offices in 
24 states and Canada, under legislation modeled after the Uniform Small Loan Law. 
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